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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
JILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for B 
w 


ation. 


SCHOOL. A 
SOVS. shoot feetnge year. 

For Circular address Wibson, A.M. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place 

M TSS RANDOLPH’ S SCHOOL. 

lV. N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 

ed a of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 

= of this school Students are prepared for col 

exe, 


Sarah 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


JNIVER SITY OF MAR YLAND,.— 


Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 3, 1887. 
havea HeENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 
i535 1, A. TULL S SELECT HOME 


A Schools Fifteenth year. Superior advantages 
for those who wish hg makeup lost time. Pupils also 
act ae for colleg lacation delightful; grounds 
veautiful, ample and well laid out for summer and win 
ter out-door exercises, including horseback riding. 

Send for Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
| sealed UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. 


+2 ? 
Law School. 


BENNETT, LL.D. 


SOSTON, 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


TE Ga By Gas 0 A bet & TECHNOLOG Y. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, See’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street, 
Rie {UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy a specialty Reference is made to the Institute 


is ; 
Fac arity. The location 1s the most attractive in Boston, 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
ME ae 


152 Huntington Ave. 
| DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
7 4 and E nglish Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per vear. No extras. Highest references 


given and required. 

EL OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 

with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 

with fine tennis-court, F. E, ABBot, Ph. D., Proprie 

tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers. 
SPILLARD HOME SCHOOL, 
: vers. The best advantages are offered 
several elective studies. For circulars address 
Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. _ 
DR ISFLCT MILL School for } Cun: la 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and heaithful location. Established in L869, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


JAMES C, Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHL sai New Bedford. 
fr 
Plymouth, 
Mf*. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
f Boys (twenty-first year).—Beg 
1887. 


DA N- 
for 


Preparatory iat tis ial Courses. 
T 


HOMAS H,. ECKFELDT, Principal. 


IENDS’ ACADEM Y.— COLLEGE 
sins September 22, 


MASSACHL os Quiney. 
DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
tory bo: Se se saan for boys. School year will 
‘ gin September 14, L887 
For: aif information app ly to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


Berkshire Co, 
INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
46th year. Catalogues 
MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown 

REY LOCK 

ZT paratory school for Boys. 

on application, GEORGE F, 
NEW YorK CITy, 116 East 17th St. 

TEW YORK SCHOOL OF OR 

and Voice Culture and for the cure of stammer 

Saad vocal impediments. GEO. R. PHILLIPS, Prir 


NE Ww YORK, Syracuse, 
Ar C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
Se hool for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
per year. Noextras. School year begins September 14, 
iss, Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Kev. Fdward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Andrew D. White. 


EW YORK, Suspension B ridg re 
VE. 10K. COLLEGE 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 
NEW YORK, Utica, 824 Genesee St. 
S. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL and HOME 
ow girls from six tosixteen, Open the entire vear,. 


—A 


Military 


President. 


At® 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


yo phon ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
; Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 22 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Af *s. S. COMEG YS 
Ens pls h, French, and Ge TOAD Boarding 

for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 

Students prepared for College 
advantages for outdoor exercise, 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 


past year. 
Sy ff 7. " 
Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD SPECIAL, Experienced, 
desires —— as resident or travelling tutor. 
* Ad lress P. O, Box A, Cambridge 


School 


Ample grounds afford 
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AND IWIESS BELL S 
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of IO cents, 
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MERICANS RESIDING A FEV 
ee weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
or instructress for their children, may procure the 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fanil 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 
obtained from Dr. Henry - Bows dite ~~ 113 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Address M. John’s Hill Grove, 
Wandsworth, London, 8S w 


YOUNG LADY WOULDIIKE THE 


care of a child to amuse and instruct. Good re 
fe <9 nee from a similar experience. Address J. S8., Box 


, New York. 


ser- 


, Eng aa. 


YARLES W. STONE 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, 

IRIVATE TUITION BY HOUR 
month for College or Law. FE. Heaton, B. A., Ox 


Barrister at Law. E. Kershaw, B. A., Cambridge. 
3805 Fifth Avenue, 


School Agencies. 
IARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


> ¢ 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 


furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others, 

B IRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Tremont St., Boston, Western office : 

Nicollet Ave., Minne apolis, Minn. 

bee WERHORN’S TEA ( Ht ERS 
Ageney. Oldest and best known in U.S. Coke 

lished 1855. seast Lith St, No 

F die BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
S 


upplics Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 


, Luter for Har- 


Boston, 


110 


Mass. 125 


ers. Circular free. 
EK. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston 
vk NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City W. D. KERR, Sec 


retary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value 
Tligh-class Etch 2ugs, 

unprocurable elsewhere, costing 

when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An LMlustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on receipt 
FREDERICK 

Co. 


niostly 


KEPPEL & 


London, 


iand 20 Last 16th Street (Union 


| classes of 


from 


Sguare), New York, 


SOLRET Adi. 
OF THE WORLD, 
Containing 92 ngwand accurate 
maps and 112 pages of facts 
and figures about all countries. 
By mail 50 cents. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
753755 Broadway, New York. 


MEMORY 


Wholly unlike 
Any book learned in one reading, 


i \ S 


artificial systems, 


Recommended by MARK TWAIN, RICHARD Proctor, the 
Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Dr. 
Minor, &e. Class of 100 Columbia Law Students; two 
200 each at Yale; 400 at University of Penn., 


Phila.; 400 at Wellesley College, and three large classes 
at Chi uti wuqua University, &c. Pa age POST FREE 
PROF. LOISETTE, 7 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A MARVELLOUS BOOK. 

rFALES BEFORE SUPPER. 
From Théophile Gautier and Prosper Mérimeée. Told in 
English by Myndart Verelst. And delayed with a 
yroemin by Edgar Saltus. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts 
; The ‘Tales Before Supper’ belong to an order of odd 
and entertaining stories which h ean never be too plenti 
ful for the delectation of readers who like ingenious 
plots, fine workmanship, and fiction that does not tax 

one’s thinking power, Mr. Parsons Lathrop. 
Published by BRENTANO, 5 Union Square; LOL State 

Street, Chicago. | For sale by all booksellers. 


/ TOR SALE.—An estab. 


Geo, 


‘shed day and boara: 


ing-school for girls ina New England city, with 
sixty pupils, and gross income of about 8,000 the pres- 
ent year, Address ‘* New England School,’’ care THE 
NATION, 
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ODES AND ei LAMIA 
: cy “ay ae - ‘Tee 
SONNETS Gi BY JOUN KEATS. 
Ve BY JOHN KEATS, Se 

Se With [lustrated Desien 
BY WILL II. LOW. 


With Illustrated Design 


BY WILL H. LOW. 


J.B. Lippincott Company have pleasure in announcing that the * Odes and Sonnets’ of Keats, with illustrated design by Will H. Low, is now 
ready. It is issued in uniform style with * Lamia,’ the favorite of the Holiday Art Books, and it is contidently expected that the new volume will 
surpass the popularity achieved by the artist’s first work. Mr. Low havi iven fifteen months careful study in Florence, Italy, to the preparation 
of the drawings. The work is printed on plate paper throughout nd hamdse ly bound in three styles to suit all tastes. Price: Extra Cloth, 
S10.00; Japanese Silk, $25.00; Morocco, 825.00 ‘or sale by leadi booksellers, or sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of the price 


by the publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 
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St. Dicholas « « 
z “IN “IN 
ee! = 
i >) 
\IZ ® oo] Ped ? 
* for Girls and Bons. 
~ “x x Cditedby Barp Mapes Dodae. 
s}OW comes the season when we must consider 
G what magazines we are to take next year. 
The older people decide this question: they |. 
- may be interested in the histories and nov- L444 
els in the grown-up magazines, but do they 
think enough of the young folks in the 
house ? What are the children fiom five to 
fifteen years of age reading? Consider the 
tremendous moral and educational influence exerted by such 
a periodical as ST. NICHOLAS, 1n which the leading writers 
: and artists of the world mect the children once a month. 
The Graphic recently said: 
ti : oes ly hh em 22 
* The fanuly without it is only halblessed. 
It interests, amuses, and at the same time keeps the 
thoughts of its readers in the best channels. The Hartford 
Courant says: **Ho icient a thing in our civilization such a ¥/ 
magazine would be if it came to the majority of the children [QS 
“ in this country!” and at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, 
‘ solemn aie eee 
{. Picholas costs less than a cent a day. 
i See Christmas number. The Century Co. 33 E. 17th St. N.Y. 
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‘ lit mills i dozer veal vO, but mow 
s been reduced to tive and a half, while 
tor be ¢ down to five next October: and 
ivitation. lias alre dy been started to lave 
next Levislature lower it to four, Some 

f the papers, dhowever, point out that 
tiie Strait is abundant), able to tand 
tlic present rate, and that instend 


cutting it down, it ought to be main 
tained, and the surplus be devoted toa needed 
Increase of the school fund It will certainly 
require vorare degree of assurance for any 


Alabamian Jonger to pretend that his State 


needs any out ide aid) for education ot any 
thik (Ist 

A non-partisan movement is now under 
wav in lows to sectre the enactment 1y thre 
ext Legislature of a statute authorizing the 

blishment of what are alled * Courts 
tf Conciliation Denmark has made the 
meest and most thorough trial of this sys 
ten nal its success ha heen remarkable 


Bach local community authorized to 


LOOSE a tribunal called Hy this riaitne, 
Which consists generally of one judge 
ind Iwo PISSISTUNES, selected with re 
Perence to their high tundine im othae 


public confidence and their qualifications 
for composing disputes. This tribunal has 
jurisdiction of every Complaint upon which 
icivil action might be based, and no such 
action can be heard in any regular court until 
it has been laid before the Court of Concilia 
tion and has resulted in a disagreement, so 
that every cause out of which anaction might 
arise,except in criminal cases,comes tirst before 
this tribunal. The principals appear in per 
son and tell their own) stories ; witnesses are 
culled in if necessary, but no counsel are al 
lowed ; and if the decision is accepted by 
] 


both partics the dispute is ended and law 


vers’ fees are saved, while the judement thas 
the same force as a judgement of an ordinary 
eourt That the decisions are awecepted in 
the bulk of cases appears from = the fact that 
during the first: five vears of the svstem 116, 
183 cases were brought before the ‘ Courts of 
Conciliation,” of which 74.742 were there 
settled, and during the next five vears 190,836, 
of which 121.970 were se ttled, nnd only halt 


of the remainder were ever carried to netual 


Vermont not long ago appointed a forestry 


mmission, but a paper published at. the 


pital Whose editor has travelled a cood 
deal over the State, savs that there is not 
much for it to do, The Montpelier ed 


itor is of opinion that wood is now grow 


faster in Vermont 





sed, and he speaks of having vi 
NM! Hv regions where NeTes UPOR meres which 


{ 


were cultivated onivia few vears avo are now 


ving up to wood. He thinks that there is 
( Sst for any spre etYor to 4 ‘ 
t ! hi wood, and © es so far ns 
us inv farmers might cut ( 
! ! with profit Phere } 
itod tthes ness of thy 
th , 2 Vi nol bu 
\ on thi li slcke t thre ( 
( hy \ 1 show th Ireel ( 
+} Ww 


Nation. 


The 


sile operations of the lumberers In the 
White Mountain region the primeval for 
ests are steadily and rapidly disappearing 
under the axe, and already the bad re 
sible in the alternate droughts 
and floods in such beautiful streams as the 


erave  diminu 


Pemigewasset, and in 
tion of the attractions of the region 
The summer-resort: industry in] New Hamp 
shire, as in Maine, has become “one of the 
ereatest sources of revenue to the people, and 
scarcely any limit can be placed upon its pos 
sible development under wise management; 
but the Yankee will show that he dias lost his 
traditional shrewdness if he does not soon 
yy recive that he is killing the @oose that lays 
the golden eggs when he destroys the forests 


of the Strut 


Dakota lias at last done what ought to have 
been done vears avo: she has held an elec 
tion to decide whether her people prefer to 
come into the Union us one State or two. The 


politicians Who had worked up the scheme 


and apportioned the prospective 


offices among themselves have alwavs insist 


ed that) popular sentiment was overwhelm 
iInely on their sicte and the result) shows 
i preponderance of sentiment ino favor of 
division, though the estimated majority. of 


only about 12,0000 falls very far short. of 
What the divisionists have claimed, However, 
it isonly fair to treat the verdict as decisive 
Inasmuch as there are already people enough 
in the southern hlialf of the Territory to con 
stitute a State. Bat Congress ought never 
to admit that region under the name of 
South Dakota, with the application of North 
Dakota to the remainder, when so excellent 
and appropriate a name as Pembina is reads 
at hand for the northern half, leaving 
Dakota pure and simple for the southern 


healt 


The Commissioner of the Bureau of Libor 
Statistics in) Maine has been making an in 
quiry into the cost of living in’ that State at 
the present time, as compared with five and 
ten vears ago Stutisties have been collected 


froma number of families whose conditions 


are representative not only of the mode o 
life of the native-born Yankees, but also of 
the Canadian French, the Germans, and the 
Enelish. From these statisties the Commission 
er deduces the conclusion that the purchasing 
power of a dollar in Maine has inerensed up 
preciably within the last) decade, and that as 
much food cnn now be bought for one « 
as cost $1.14 in ISS82 and S1.17 in N77. Of 
course it) is absurd to give any partisan 
bias to such figures; but after the example 


ANS SO long set of attri 





Which the ] 


Ing the prosperity of the country to the party 


inpower at Washington, it) will only be hu 


man nature for Democratic organs and stump 
speakers In Maine during the next) Presiden 

campaign to cite these statistics, and ask 
WOrKINGINOCL whiv ther Sth ild aT t ch rhe 

The controversy over third-class mail 1 t 
ter Which has been in’ progre for the past 
! 1 is discreditable to the management of 
1@ Post-oftice Departmer The trouble ap 
pears to ¢ ‘rom the sudden revival and 


| Number 1169 


vigorous enforcement of a rule, which 
had long been a dead letter, forbid 
ding the use on envelopes — contain 


Ing such mail matter of anv endorsement 


as to the sender beyond his name and address 


the claim being made that many people have 
fallen into the habit ot printin naVertise 
ments of their business upon their envelopes 
Very likely there is sufficient foundation for 
this claim, and it would have been eminently 
proper for the Department to insist upon a re 
form, But there is a right way and a wrong 


way of doing a proper thing. In this case 


> 


the rievht With would have been for the Post 
master-General to give the public full notice 


of the fact that the Department pr mosed to 


' 
make a change and rigorously enforce a 
law which few people knew to exist, and 
to explain exactly What could and 
What could not be printed upon en 
velopes and wrappers in any part ot 
the country The wrong way would hav 


been to spring the matter suddenly upon the 


country, to eive no veneral explanation of 





What the chanve really involved, and to leave 
postmasters lH} over the Jand to exercise 
discretion in enforcing the rule, with the 


natural result that one allows what anothet 
forbids, and that nobody can feel the slightest 
assurance as to the treatment ot any particu 
lar case, This latter method is the one which 


Postmaster-General Vilas chose to pursue 


From the days of Mr. Lincoln, when 
women were first given employment in the 
Washington departments, down to the days 
of Mr. Cleveland, the tenure by which 
they have held their positions has been, 
as a Jawyer would say, din sola. Until 
Mr. Vilas recently changed it, the rule 
that the marriage of a female clerk worked 
the forfeiture of her place, had been without 
an exception, This rule was not founded 


upon the idea that marriage untitted a woman 


for clerien] work, beenuse it) has) been 
usual to give these positions to the wives 
of men who would not or could net support 
their families. It cannot be supposed that it 
Was adopt dand enforced in deference to what 
the female clerks themselves owed to morality 


and propriety, because it) soon became an 


open sceret that its natural result) was 
the encouragement of clandestine mar 
riagwes, and in some cases something 
worse, The truth is, that a woman was 


expected to wlve up her position ws SOOM US 
she got a husband or some one else to sup 
port her, because the place was provided (in 
the few cases in which it was not considered 
a reward for partisan service) for those who 
could not otherwise make a living The same 
principle has operated for years as 1 
l 


spects the male clerks, also, causing them 


to refrain from  accumuliting their in 





comes, orat any rate from investing their 
enrmine’s in real estate, or in am e which 
constitutes visible wealth At one time it 


wis almost as hazardous for a male clerk to 


i considered Well-lo-do us t Was To? 1 te 
male clerk to be know: < married rl 


Civil-Service Act having stripped our depat 


ments, tosome exten 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[ WEDNESDAY, November 16, to TUrspay, November 
ISS,, InclusT ve 


DOMESTIC 


Ar noon on November 19 the members of 
the British Fisheries Commission were for 
mally presented tothe President Mr. Joseph 


Chamberlain and Sir Charles Tupper were 


introduced by Secretary) Bayard, and Sir 


Lionel S. West performed the same duty for 
the other members of the parts No ad 
dresses were made, and the occasion was de 
void of all formality 


The Fisheries Commissioners held) their 
first meeting In Washington on November 21, 


On November 17 the President gave to the 
press his letter accepting the resignation of 
Land-Commissioner Sparks. The Commis 
sioner resigned in Consequence of a disagres 
ment between himself and the Secretary. of 
the Interior 


Col. Glover Perin, Assistant Surgeon Gene 


ral, has been placed upon the retired list 


On November IS George LL. Rives of this 
city was appointed First Assistant Secretary 
of State He was born in New York in 1849, 
ind was graduated at Columbia College and 
the University of Cambridge, England 


The ‘Treasury Department has again hed 
occasion to decide that a pl ister Cast Intende 
to be used as a model for the Construction of 


a monument is entitled to free entry. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has awarded 
a vold dife-saving medal to Capt. William 
Babb. and a silver one to each of his crew of 
six men, of Goderich, Ontario, for services 
rendered in saving the crew of the American 


chooner A, CL Mawrire//, December 9, T8885 


Captain Bunee, of the new United States 
ship Atlanta, made are port to thre Navy ey 
partment on the tS8th in which he condemns 
the vessel as unseaworthy and worthless in 
its present condition. 

At aspecial meeting of the Board of Re 
centsof the Smithsonian Institution on Novem 
ber D8, Prof. S. P. Langley was elected Secre- 
tarv of the Institution to succeed the late 
Prof. S. F. Baird. Prof. Langley was born 
in Roxbury, Mass., on August 22, 1834. In 
1865 he entered the Harvard College Obser 
Vatory as assistant, and was subsequently ap 
pointed assistant professor of mathematics j 
the United States Navy In I867 he took 
charge of the Allegheny Obs —— near 


Pittsburgh. The uniform time service in the 
United States was instituted by > nt 0 
Allegheny Observatory in 1869 Li 


ley has made a series of valuable resear ee 
solar physics, the results of which have bx en 
published from time to. time In October, 
{878, he announced his) discovery of the 
great A” group of the solar spectrum. Hf 
— ipated in the expedition sent out by the 
ly hited States Coast Survey to observe the to 


tal ec liprse of 1800 


The National Republican Coramittee will 
meet in Washington sconatter the mecting of 
Congress to issue a eall for the National 
Convention of that party next year 
Iex-Secretary Boutwell is quoted as saving 
that if the Republicans of New York would 
settle their differences and unite upon Mr 


Conkling for their candidate for President, no 
ndid a tyaves be named who would be as 
likely to carry the Empire State as he 


An official list of the members of the next 
deral House of Re present itives shows that 
it will consist of 168 Democrats, 153 Repub 
licans, and Independents. The Independ 
ents are A nicle rsonh of low 1, Nit hols ot North 


Carolina, Hopkins of Virginia, and Snuth of 


United States Marshal Dyer, recently ap 
property 1 


pointed receiver of a certain | } belong 


1 
to the Mormon Church, on November 


16 made a demand for the Temple Block in 


Nation. 


‘Che 


Salt Lake Citv, on which stand the Mormon 
Temple, Assembly Hall, and the Tabernacle. 
IIe also took possession of the pPursonace, 
known as the Guard House, and the Church 
Historian’s office, leaving men in charge 


Gen, F. M. Armstrong, Indian Inspector 
Who has been on the Crow Reservation since 
the trouble began which culminated in’ the 
death of Sword-Bearer, Says that most o 
the mischief which led to the outbreak was 
done last spring, when Sitting Ball, with a 
party of Sioux warriors numbering about one 
hundred, went to the Crow Reservation, and, 
pitching his camp within almost a- stone's 
Throw of the Custer monument, began to 
harangue the Crows, He made a strong im 
pression on the young men of the latter tribe, 
especially when he began to recount his ex 
ploits In his contests with the whites. 


¢ 


A résumé of the fisheries business for the 
vear ending October, ISS87, shows that the 
total number of vessels owned in the Glou 
cester District is 474, with a tonnage of 30 
G24) awainst 487 vessels last vear, with ao ton 
nave of 30,583 Seve nteen vessels of an ite 
rregate tonnage of 1,137 have been lost, 
with 127 men, who leave 60 widows and 61 


fatherless children, 


At the close of the meeting of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in 
Nashville, this week, banners were pres nted 
to State Unions which showed the largest in 
crease of mumbers during the vear. The 
States which carried off the prizes are In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Delaware 
Maryland, Tennessee, Minnesota, Mi higan, 
and New Mexico. 


November 18, Gov. Hill appointed two 
women, Mrs. Charlotte S. Williams of Buf 
falo and Mrs. Caroline B. Stoddard of Roches 
ter, to the Board of Managers of the State In 
sane Asylum in Buffalo, 

On November 18, Gov. Hill) appointed 
Michael Rickard of Utica Railroad Com 
missioner in place of John D. Kernan, re 
signed. Mr. Riekard is and has” been for 
over thirty years in the employ of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
in the mechanical department, On the day 
he was appointed he left his locomotive and 
went to the Capitol to take the oath of office 

On Novemtn r16 Mayor Hewitt appointed 
the following School Commissioners for the 
terms of three vears, beginning on January 
1, 1888: Jacob D. Vermilye, J. Edward Sim 
mons, W. J. Welch, De Witt J. Seligman 
Robert M. Gallaway, Charles L. Holt, and 
Frederick W. Devoe. 

On November 19 Mayor Hewitt appointed 
a committee of citizens to cobperate with the 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York Historical Society in pre 
paring for the celebration of the centennial 
of the inauguration of George Washington 
as first President of the United States. The 
Mayors committee consists of Daniel FE. Tic 
mann, Smith Ely, jr., Edward Cooper, Wil 
liam H. Wickham, Franklin Edson, William 
R. Grace, Allan Campbell, Charles P. 4 
Stuyvesant Fish, Elbridge T. Gerry, William 
G. Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, and Philip 
Schuyler 

The New Brunswick Historical Society las 
decided to eelebrate the centenary ot the 
loption of the Constitution by New Jersey 
with a public meeting, at which Dr. Austin 
Scott and Dt Hammond, President of the 
State Historic ‘al SOC iety, will deliver ad 


dresses 

Mayor Cleveland of J rsey City has vetoed 
a resolution of the Board of Public Works of 
that city giving the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company authority to elevate its tracks with 
in the city limits. ~ 

The managers of the Northern Pacific Rail 
road have refused to recognize the authority 
of the Railroad Commission of Minnesota, 
on the ground that, having its charters from 
Congress, it Is pot amenable to State control 
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The round-house and other buildings of 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad at Ludlow, 
opposite Cincinnati, were destroyed by fire 

November 17.) Eight locomotives and 150 
cars were ruined 

It is authoritatively suid that at a recent 
conference of the Bessemer steel-rail manu- 
facturers it was decided to st Usp nd oper tions 
for an indetinite period, the el ae to 
take place probably about the first of Decem 
ber. The low price for rails is assigned as 
the cause for the shut-down, 

A boveott was night do on November 18 
against the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
by all the local assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor in the Le high and Schuylkill anthra 
cite regions, because of its Connection with 
igainst which a 


conl producing corporations 


strike Is in operation 

At a convention of sah es nion Labor purty 
of Wisconsin, held in Fy du Lacon Novem 
her IS. a resolution peanbomiat with the 
Inte Chicago Nnmarehists was nearly unani 
miously rejected 

Herr Most, the Teac Fel the Anarchists in 
New York. was arrest as 1 November 17 for 
uttering incendiary languawe ina specch a 
day or two before, an indictment having been 
found against him 

The library of the New York Law Institute 
in the Post-oftice — Was reopened on 
November 19, after having been closed) since 
July. 

The anonymous offer of $100,000) to go 
towards enlarging the scope of the New York 
ee Society, on condition that a further 

un of 300,000 be obtained not) later than 
the cl lose of the current year, has been modi 
fied by reducing the sum to be raised to 
$150, O00 and extending the time one year, 


Robert Bonner announces in this week's 
New York Ledger that he has retired from 
the management of that paper. The proper 
tv and business he turns over absolutely to 


his three sons, 


All the members of the Sophomore Class of 
Williams College who were engaged in the 
alleged hazing of George Choate have made a 
statement that no violence Was used upon the 
young man, and that he was subjected to no 
treatment that could cause him physical inju 
ry. The \ invite Mr. Jose ph Il. Choate, the 
young man’s father, to meet them and cross- 
question them upon their statement of the 
facts in the ense, 

The annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design opened on November 21. 
There are 412. pictures on exhibition. this 
Vear 

The bronze statue to the memory of John 
C. Breckinridge was unveiled at Lexington, 
Kv., on November 16, with elaborate cere 
monies, 

Mr. Edison says he will 
perfected phonographs ready for the market 


have 500 of his 


by the last of January Those who have seen 
the instrument pronounce it practicable for 
the taking, retaining and reproducing of arti 
culate Spec h 

The contractor who is building the new 
Statehouse im Austin, Texas, has entered a 
formal protest against going on with the 
work of erecting the tower, on the eround 


that the architect's design enalls fora super 


structure too heavy for the foundation. 

The coroner's jury in the case of the fall 
ing of the school building in’ East One en 
dred and Fifteenth Street in New York on 
October 17, whereby seven persons were 
killed, rendered a verdict on November 19 
attributing the disaster to faulty construction 
of the house The verdict held) Rev. Father 
Kirner, who was one of the victims, prima 
rily responsible, 

On the night November 16 the Hotel 
Sarntoga, in Chicago, was Durned The 
ht clothing 


ruests escaped in their nig 
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THE RIGHT OF MEETING IN PUBLIC 
SQUARES. 
We have received from Mr. L. F. Austin, 
an Enelish Liberal, a remonstrance against 
our Comments on the Ippression of the 
Trafalgar Square meeting on Sunday week 
The general propositions Jaid down by Mr 
Austin are sound, but it is true also that the 
public authorities must in every Cast take in 
to consideration the surroundings and ae 


companiments of a public parade and a pub 
lic 


l meeting. They must see to it that the 
disturbed In 
to judge whether it is likely to be disturbed, 
heed to the of 


as well as to particular 


public peace is not order 


they must give teachings 


recent experience 


resent information, They may make mis 


} 
takes, but ina free government they do so at 
the peril of Deing ousted. In other words, 
thes 


appears to them likely to bring on tumult 


must have discretion to prevent what 


and disorder, using this discretion subject: to 
All 


Anglo-Saxon 


the corrective power of public opinion 
this vith 
Discretion must 


is in entire accord 


ideas and. institutions 


be 
) stop another Hyndman proces 


lodged somew he i. else there would 


ho power tf 
sion and to prevent a new raid of the shop 
If the 
thorities exercised this discretion wrongly, it 
for the 
this fact im Parliament, in the press, and on 
platform, and to enforce their conclusions 
the. ballot-box, the least 
danger that the British public will side with 


windows in) Piccadilly. London au 


is Radical clubs and party to show 
the 


nt The re is not 
show food reasons 
If British public 
opinion is not to be depended upon, then in- 


functionaries who cannot 


for what they have done, 


deed there is no help for this alleged wrong, or 


for any other 


Everything depends upon the facts in 
the case. An Orange procession might 
march through the streets of an American 
city. without causing any disturbance, but it 


eht also lead to riot, bloodshed, and conta 
If 
to believe that the latter result would follow, 
f they had the legal 
power) to prevent the procession from march 
at all, 


maintained to vindicate 


mi 


rration he public authorities had reason 


it 


t would be their duty (i 


In since 


Y public thoroughfares are not 
freedom of opinion, 
of 


convenie 


but to promote nce movement 
ind. traftic Mr. Gladstone evidently consi 
lers that the London police nuthorities 
dobby other than partisan mo 

1 they prevented the assembling 

ir Square If, as appears, he 

» consideration not only the ‘ sinews 





of Sunday's assemblage,” the members of 


Kkadical elatl but also the moppings of 

t treet the iuthorities were justified 
in d SO nd would have been rec 
nt to their trust if they had ne If s 

ct consera ms of the public satety en 

tered into their dispositions then, although 

they may have erred in judgment, they can 

t be accused of a purpose to infringe the 

tf f political discussion 

he question whether the Crown can or 

ive any such ** property ina pub 

sto be able forbid its use as a 

public meeting-ground is certainly, it seems 

yus, one to settled In) Parliament or in 

We svmpathiz thoroughly 


be | 


The 


Nation. 


vith those Englishmen who think there 
ought to be no such “ property ” either in the | 
Crown or anybody else, that it ought not to 


be 


and out of his own head, o 


in 


anybody's power to deny arbitrarily, 
» the ground that 
likes with his 


he may do what he own, 


use of 


a public square or street ina large city 


to any body of citizens. But surely no civil 


ized man ought to say that this is a 
matter to be settled by fighting with sticks 
and stones. Nothing ean be easier than 


to bring up in the courts the validity of the 
If the 
decision is adverse to the Radical claim, cer 


Crown's title to Trafalgar Square. 


tainly the remedy is to be sought by legisla 


tion, and not by rioting. 

Moreover, during the past few months 
the square has apparently been given up 
to frequent meetings and processions, all 


of 
ing or carrying on business in the imme 


them calculated) to alarm = people lis 


diate neighborhood Is it fair to allow any 


square or public place to be used in’ this 
way, Causing a marked depreciation in the 
value of surrounding property, without gis 
We think 


Union 


ing the owners compensation ? 


not. Everybody who lives around 


the 


Square in this city, for instance, is_ pre 
pared for occasional orde rly meetings in 
that open space But suppose there were 
to be one every week ending in free 
fights and the issuing forth of maraud 
ing parties, and the police were to declare | 
that there was no remedy for this—that 
it was an inevitable concomitant of free 
government, should we not be bound to in 
demnify the unfortunate property - owners 


who found their business ruined and their 
lives filled with terror’ 
Let us add that one has only to glance 


at the Tory journals in London to see how 


useful to them all disturbances all over the 
world are. Every row or riot that oc 
curs, no matter where, is grist to their | 
mill, and is made to bear in some man 
ner or other on the Trish question. They 
made even the execution of the Anarch 


ists in Chicago the other day a warning to the 
Gladstonians Every mob in the London 
streets they 


Irish policy, as showing that the times call 


treat as a justification of their | 


everywhere for the tightening of the bonds | 


of authority and law 


enchanted 


They are perfectly 
now whenever thev hear of any 


shooting or hanging on a considerable scale. 
Consequently every Radical, as it) seems to 
us, Who fights with the police in the pub 
lic streets about anything, strengthens their 
hands 
DECORATIONS 

THE Paris s la! will probably do much 
towards si ni the Freneh public with the 

Lecion « I r is something which, 


well adapted to 


however } H the 


human nature, ¢ 


satisfy Cravings 
of French 


} } 


properly managed by a 


ernment. The decoration mark 
of 


What it si 
monarchica! 


that the we 


distinction monarchical device 


begin 


“nities to this dav, is 


IBS oa 


nified in the ning, and in 


countries si 
r has in some manner merited 


thie 


the sovereign. It 


may 
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mean more than this: it may mean that he 
has attained marked eminence in some field of 
human activity; but it means first and. fore 
most, and may mean only, that the King or 


iW 


Emperor likes him, or at some tim 


wished to 


eratify him, There are only three decora 


tions in the world, Wwe belic ve, whic h live to 


be won by actual achievement in war, the 


Victoria Cross in England, the [ron Cross in 


St. George in 


Germany, and the Cross of 
The 


is sure to be a 


Russia. man who wears one of thes 
man who has performed some 
feat of skill or valor in the face of the enemy. 
It may be said of every one of them what 


Punch said of the Victoria Cross when it was 








tirst instituted : 

‘Not in the toys themselves Hes their ennobling power 
But tn the tales they tell of many a elk us hour, 
Of deeds in fleld or trench, of crumbling fortress beld 


When stoutest heart might blench and bravest hope be 


quell’d 
All other decorations are simply signs of the 
royal favor. The wearer may be a really 


illustrious man, but he may be utterly base 
or commonplace, The Order of the Garter 
in England has long been little else than a 
sign of high rank in the peerage, and 
is. given as a compliment to nearly 
all foreign sovereigns. The Order ot 
the Bath goes to nearly every military 


man Who has seen any service or attained a 


certain grade, and is distributed or less 


more 


freely among civilians who have in some 
of the 
tinguished themselves even slightly in conne 
The 


st 


manner won the esteem court or dis 


tion with some public work or féte 


same thing may be said of the Order. of 
Michael and St. 


George, which is reserved 


for thriving or useful people from the colo 
nies 

The Legion of Honor was founded by the 
first Napoleon, and took the place of the old 
Order of the Holy Ghost, which was the chiet 
reward of military merit under the Bourbon 
monarchy. The new order, although it was 


under the First Empire, mainly a military dis 
tinction, was intended to be, and always has 


been, also a reward of civil merit. During 


the Napoleonic wars, however, when the 
whole force of France, both physical and 
mental, Was given to preparation for the bat 
tlefield, it rewarded little else than martial 
prowess. It was the 
radiant and adored decett 
Which millions rushed in arms to ereet." 

Afterwards, as the times grew more peace 


ful, and French = socicty became 


industrial, it was distributed with increasing 


more 


lavishness among civilians of nearly every 


calling. Even under the Second Empire it 
was so Widely diffused that it was beginning 
to be said that in almost any company of 
Frenchmen it was a distinction not to have it 
It was given for all sorts of reasons, and for 
no reason at all, except that thre Kn 
peror chose to honor somebody | 
has been increasingly sought after ever 
since Louis) Philippe’s | day by manu 
Tacturers, as an ddvertisen for tl 
Wares, by doctors, dentists, invent i! 
in fact, everybody who had the smallest 
reason for thinking himself in any way off 


the common. The red rosette in his button 
hole marked him as something in some de- 
gree different from his Even if 


he was not known to have earned it by 


neighbors 


some 
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the Berutsye nossenschaft except to consider | 


them totally disabled, and to give them the 
maximum pension prescribed for total disa 
bility.” 

Facts of this kind point to the fundamental 
difficulty which must be faced by this scheme, 
and by all schemes which try to force an 
improvement in his condition on the ave 
laborer. They may demora 


rage manual 


lize him, and make him in the end 
materially also worse off than he was be 
fore. In the 


they tend to remove the preventive checks 


language of the economists, 
to population and to lower the standard 
of living. It is by no means certain that 
the present German experiment will have this 
melancholy outcome every one must hope 
that it may not; but it is here that the scheme 
has its weakest point. The higher the stan 
dard of self-restraint and self-help already 
is in a people, the more safely may humane 
aid be extended to them, Here, as so often 
in social phenomena, cause and effect inter 
act. Those who see in the present high birth 
rate and comparatively high death-rate of 
Germany a sign of a lack of providence in its 
population, will watch critically the slow de 
velopment of the ultimate effect of the present 
insurance legislation. 

A writer in the last issue of the Jahrbuch 
fiir Gesetzgebung has put in the plea that 
these measures are not really opposed to 
habits of sclf-restraint or inconsistent with 
self-help. 
and make no provision for the laborer who is 
for ex 


They give no guarantee of work, 
out of work. The unaided struggle 
istence remains, and continues to exercise 
i 


ts bracing effect. So much is undoubt 
edly true; and it is conceivable that 
occasional bitter need, 


from the work 


insurance against 
even though not provided 
may raise rather than de 
moralize his But the facts to 
which reference was made in the preceding 


men’s initiative, 
character. 


paragraphs show that we cannot be conti 





dent of the better effect, and that a Jong | 


time must pass before the final result be 


comes clear. 


MOMMSEN. 


On the thirtieth of this month the historian 
Mommsen will celebrate a double anniversary— 
his seventieth birthday, and the completion of 
the thirtieth year of his professorship at Berlin. 
His countrymen, always felicitous in celebra 
tions of this sort, will be prepared to render 
him due honor; among other things, a bust of 
Other 
nations will not be behindhand in congratula 


him by Begas is to be presented to him. 


tions and homage to the man who has done 
more than any other living person to unlock the 
treasures of the past and make them the posses 
sion of the present generation. . 

It is hardly too much to say that our know 
ledge of the history of Rome, in everything but 
its most superficial facts, we owe to Theodor 
Mommsen. This we say without disparagement 
to the great name of Niebuhr, a man of equal 
genius, of equally profound and extensive scho 
larship, and who did a work without which 
that of Mommsen would have been impossible. 
Niebuhr cleared the ground for the master- 
builder, by putting an end for ever to the im- 
plicit faith which had until then prevailed in 


the traditionary history of Rome. His work 


was critical and destructive—he showed clearly 


Nation. 


Roman history was not: but when it 


The 


what 


came to determining what it was, he necessari 


ly failed, partly because the materials were in 
adequate, partly because it was not yet possi 
ble to see them in their true relation to each 
other, A generation had to pass in further in 
vestigation, criticism, and attempts at recon 
struction on the basis of Niebulr’s work, before 
the early history of Rome could be seen in its 
true light. The scholars who performed this 
who filleg the gaps be 


Gottling, Bek 


rather thankless task, 
tween Niebuhr and Momimsen 
ker, Walter, 


rendered a great service to historical science, 


1 others 


Huschke, Rubino, an 
but, for the most part, rather in special points of 
detail than in fundamental principles. More 
over, all of them were antiquarians rather than 
historians, Rubino, indeed, one of the most 
philosophical and logical minds that have ever 
devoted 

loped a theory of the early Roman State which 


themselves to historical study, dey 


is essentially that upon which+eMommysen has 


constructed his history; the distinguished his 


torian is never slow to acknowledge his indebt 
edness to the obscure Marburg professor. But 
the work which remained to be done could bx 
accomplished only by one who was at once an 
antiquarian like Bekker, a philosophical think 
er like Rubino, and a man of constructive histo 
rical imagination, 

It is the combination of these three qualities 
that has made Mommsen the foremost historian 


of his time, and enabled him to accomplish a 


work which will never have to be done over 


again. For we have no hesitation in saying, 


not that he is right in every particular, but 
that the conception of the history of Rome 
which he has made familiar will hold its place as 
the correct one. What this conception is it 
would take 
ness; but perhaps the best tribute we can render 


too long to define in its complete 


to the great man is to point out its leading fea 
tures—those in which his genius is most con 
spicuously seen. 

In the busy field of scholarship it is rash to 
assert for any individual worker absolute origi 
nality in any particular part of his work. The 
merit of each consists largely in the skilful use 
of the results reached by others. But we think 
we are not wrong in claiming for Mommsen the 
credit of been the 
historical 
which had just been elaborated in the field of 
Just here we find an especially in- 


having first to apply to 


science the 


comparative method 
philology. 
teresting point of comparison with Niebuhr, 
for whom the comparative method was im- 
possible, because, when he wrote, the science of 
comparative philology did not exist. One of | 
Niebuhr’s most plausible attempts at reconstruc 

could never 


the relations of the 


tion—his famous Pelasgian theory 
have been advanced after 
Indo-European languages to one another had 
established. Where Niebuhr begins 


with this fascinating but unsound theory, 


become 


Mommisen opens with a discussion of tle stages 


in civilization reached by the Italian nations 


and their ancestors at successive periods ; his 


theory being based upon; a comparison of 
languages somewhat similar to that upon which 
Niebuhr founded his hypothesis. These para 


may seem trite and inadequate at 


but thes 


graphs 
the present day ; were the first attempt 
to arrive at historical truth by this method, and 
they display a degree of sobriety as well as in 
genuity which are unusual in discussions of this 
kind, 

The early institutions of Rome are 


repre 


point of view of 


sented by Mommsen from the 
tribal 
familiar enough now, but then novel and im 
If it may be said that it 
is just in these early institutions that Mommsen’s ! 


primitive society —a point of view 


pel fe ctly developed, 


| editions, the fourth edition 
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the OFS has been most modified by later investi 


gations, and just this part of his work that has 
come nearest to being superseded, it must not 
be forgotten that he 
field too, and that the su 
lines traced by him. The 


was the pioneer in this 





J 


equent advance has 
been made upon the 
general outlines of the political system firmly 
sketched In his first book remain unaltered, 


and it would be hard to give the substance of 


this matter more clearly and correctly 


The most that could be done 


than it 
is viven there 
would be to supplement it in certain respects 
and modify some details 

One theory of Mommaisen’s in relation to the 
foundation of Rome excited great discussion at 
the time of its appearance, and was very gene- 


rally rejected, but is now tacitly assumed as a 


matter of course —the early counmmercial activity 


is fact, first brought 


of Rome It was Hpon tl 
out by Mommsen, that Mr. Goldwin Smith's 


admirable article a few years ago in the Con 


temporary Rericew was based, and it forms the 
controlling idea in the treatment of the early 
Republic by Nitzsch, the writer who has, per 
haps, more than any other supplemented Momm 
sen for this period, 

The theorik s which we has e spoken of above 
were presented in his first edition (in ISS4) with 
as much fulness and detiniteness as in the en 
readers of the 


larged work familiar to the 


present day. When it comes to the sketch of 
the political constitution of the Monarchy and 
early Republic, on the other hand, we note a 
marked change. At first Mommsen was-—as 
who at that time could fail to be 7—very much 
Niebuhr. But as the 


subject dwelt in his mind, he came by degrees 


under the influence of 


to depart more and more from Niebuhr’s view, 
and, after some slight modifications in successive 
(1864) may almost be 
said to represent a revolution in the theory of 
Roman history. The publication of the fourth 
edition was the turning-point in his work as an 
Since that time his attention has 
i@ period of the Enipire 
wen principally in the 


historian, 
chiefly been eiven to tl 
and his labors have | 


nature of preparation for the continuation of 
his history. The suecessive editions of the 
published work have shown very little change. 
believed that 
e most revolutionary and ar 
Rome. But this 


It is, we suppose, generally 
Mommsen is th 
bitrary of all historians of 
opinion comes from the fact of his radical de- 
parture from Niebuhr’s views, which had got 


possession of the field, especially in England, 


| and might, at the time that Mommsen wrote, be 


fairly regarded as the accepted views. But, as 
a matter of fact, Mommsen is conservative in a 
high degree, and his theories of Roman history, 
more than those of any of his rivals, rest upon 
positive statements of the ancients themselves, 
and not upon pure hypothesis. ‘* If we cannot 
accept this statement,” he says somewhere—we 
quote from memory—"* we may as well give up 
concerning ourselves with historical inquiry at 
all.” It is generally believed, too, that he pre- 
sents his novel theories bluntly and arbitrarily, 
without informing the reader of the authority 
which they rest or the reasons for his 
It is true they are so pre- 


upon 
changes of opinion. 
sented in his history; but in his numerous essays 
and monographs—the most important of which 
have been collected in a volume, under the title, 
*Roémisehe Forschungen’— detailed and = sub- 
stantial arguments can be found by those who 
choose to study the subject. His readers may 
at any rate be assured that even his most radi- 
cal and startling positions rest upon solid foun- 
dations. We may not accept them all, but 
much the largest part of them appear to us es- 
tablished beyond question. 

Among the new views advanced in the fourth 
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edition, along with t i i t : 
placed upon tl arist t 
primitive constitution (M ‘ it . Y t specla 

in this himself distinetly wit the s f treatise ind in tl ure t imalVsis 
Rubino) are the followin: The ad lamental | ples ernment 
plebeians to the Senate i 1 first esta poiea 
lishinent of the Repu it witl t pul 
powers, so that ft: ut if t peat ith sl I Tet tw 

Senators formed, as it w iad t y oed t | \\ that was off 
With specia 
beians at the same date to the t t i t: at ist Wes 
tribal organization itl isis of yp 1 ! | t t t _ 


land, by the Publilian Law of 43 rt t . | tinu 











event he regards as t turning-point in t t hot new t 
history: since now, for t rst thes t t h int va 
ed a coherent, mipact bod \ { st fu t 
natural le 3. t i t | 1 his S 
pied a cont! ne place | t t t } 1 | 
their political a i is and t tits t I 
political equality All of th vs, fa t hist 
to students of the completed work. a BT svat fthe KR AZ 
found, or are found y int t \M 
earlier editions s . i 
The most important feature Mi t I re pu 1 SS 
history of the early Repu snot, it ist \ ithet 
novelty of the fourth edition i h it t | any sas thisat . 
1 — } ; 
more fully worked out there than ! 
It is, however, a stumbling-1 t ul Vind this w stand sit dl 
; 


at the present dav: and for tl reas ’ is a ioment i ntia | 
ing it, as we do, to rest { 1 treatise 

insight into the characte f early ) i 1 iwork wi “ hot} ii / 
early institutions, we will draw « loa e! lis trea I 
tion to it. The early contests of the R | \ ! as 
public were not, he says, political, bet we ces plain, wha 


tricians and plebeians, but se il. between 1 } } that the prov a & . ‘ 





and poor. The pleb 

obtained what, at the tin \ ! With t reat tion of t The w Gs 

political privileges: but tl nured tof the torv of R 

fit only of the rich and influential a t ) \\ 

But the poor, who wet \ lel t was 

exposed to great hardships ar 

reason of the severe nnlitary 1 ju t t . 

the harsh laws of debt Phe t t \N 

therefore desi 

against patricians, but p t f | tw 

the abuses of mawisterial pow 

known that patricians who needed it thi re t vit } 

plebeians, could call uy t t u t tinist t } 

sistance. It was not untilthe Pul | = \ t 

reorganized the plebelate upon a st rs at 

cratic basis that it occurred to tl . t isaty \ . \ 

to make of it an agency t t 1 plete } twent \ cine Vears 

litical equality trus 
In regard to the later histor t ‘ ; J 


Momsen is accused, ps - W 
ing too much to the side of powet f wors —— , 

ping success. It is certain that he has t PARIS, ¢ 

perhaps overweening, respect for ct} \\ f r\W ~ 

heartiest contempt and condemnati \ , on 

to weak and ineflicient gover: ts ™ \\ ' 


has a hearty respect, t for fre 


so they be gvenuine 


shows conclusively, i 

Republic, is that t 

leftt—that it was a choi bet vy 
forms ot ck Spo sti rl 

thy or approval hat 

tion. It is the delineation t % 


ation, the narrative of a A 
Republic fell because it ld : F 5 , *, pu 
and the Empire succeeded ‘ 
necessary outzrowt ; 
nite - 
The original put t t : .y : 
reached the fall of t ‘ 
battle of Thapsus, in i . - ; 
a period Of thirtv-six : : 2 ~ . . 
been assiduously cat! u \ - Vp 
Ing preparations for its t if t - \ ut t i ; 
tory of the Em It is t \ > : vas made KR 
vears of this period w > i .Na} 2 al LTeS 
e t = \ 
- ~ ! Jerome to com 
revising the origina VOrK and Ns Sy XN - i . 


perfection; but even i: 
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which he answered: ‘Oh, oh, you will see me 
This 


derange one of my generals for a woman.” 
contempt for women, whom he considered in- 
ferior beings, was one of the characteristics of 
Napoleon. It was not incompatible with cus- 
tomary politeness, and often with amiability; 
but, at times and on important occasions, it 
was always cynically shown. 

King Jerome did not take part in the Russian 
campaign; he only went as far as Poland, and 
It 


returned. is curious to see the tone of the 


The Nation. 


my 


armistice and for the neutrality of 
States.” The correspondence of the father and 
daughter became tragical. ‘I 
she, ‘‘the consolation to think that you will 
these 


an 


have,” said 


remain quietly at home, as quietly as 
dreadful circumstances permit, while my hus- 
band and I shall be wandering, not knowing 


what our fate will be. Surely I do not regret 


| greatness; I will bear bravely what is personal 


letters of the Queen of Westphalia during this | 


terrible campaign. 
of Napoleon as ‘tour victories”; the Westpha- 
lians and the Wiirtembergers being a part of 
the “ grande armée.” Whenthe terrible retreat 
took place, the Emperor Napoleon wrote to his 
brother Jerome these short lines (December 28, 
1812): ‘** There exists nothing more of the West- 
phalian army in the grande armée.” The long 
letter written January 18, 1815, from Paris by 
Napoleon to King Frederic of Wiirtemberg is a 
production, Napoleon 
maintains that the retreat of 
army and its almost complete annihilation, he 


most extraordinary 


even after his 
has elements enough to recommence the strug- 
gle, but the treason of York and his thirty 
thousand Prussians has changed the situation. 
He warns the sovereigns against the spirit of 
revolution. ‘It is not only against the foreign 
enemy that they must guard themselves; there 
is a more dangerous enemy, the spirit of revolt 
and of anarchy; the Emperor of Russia has 
made Stein a minister of State.” He warns the 
King of Wirtemberg 
press, the preaching of the universities. 


avainst the excesses of the 
Speak- 
ing of the enemies of his tyranny, he says: ** To 
create what they call a Germany is the object 
they have in view, and they intend to attain it 
by anarchy and by revolution.” He conjures 
the King to allow no communication between 
his subjects and Russia, and to break up all the 
associations which, under color of patriotism, 
have only disorder for their object. The reply of 
the King of Wirtemberg is equally characteris 
tic. It He 
answers for the fidelity of his people, and speaks 


is humble and almost servile. 
of his devotion to Napoleon, and of the great 


sacrifices in men and money he has made for 
him. 

Queen Catharine left Cassel and went to Paris 
in March, 1813; the Russians were advancing in 
Germany; they were already in Berlin. Napo 
leon gave her the ch4teau of Meudon to live in, 
the same in which afterwards the Princess of 
wite of Prince Napoleon, the son of Je 
The 


more criti 


Savoy, 
rome Bonaparte, took up her residence, 


situation was becoming more and 


eal, but “the Emperor kept all his presence of 


mind and t firmness of his great character” 
1 


April 14, 1815). During the campaign of 1815, 
Juecen Catharine remained at Meudon, by order 
of Napoleon, waiting for the issue of events. 
Her husband was in a very critical position, 
surrounded by enemies on all sides, Her father 
wrote to her that his army was neariy annibi 
lated. In October, Jerome was obliged to tlee 
from Cassel, ‘“* with the clothes he wore; all he 
possessed is in the hands of the enemy.” ** Fora 
long time the King has prophesied to the Iem- 


peror just what has happened, and has warned 
him of the bad spirit of the country, which 
makes of this war a war of opinion and of fana- 
ticisms, this once happy people being exaspe- 
rated by the treatment which it has received.” 
Bavaria allied herself openly with Austria in 
October, and the King of Wirtemberg, the 
most faithful ally of Napoleon, was obliged to 
write to him: ‘In this state of things, ali that 
remains to me, that [ may not become guilty 
towards my subjects, and in hopes of averting 


from them the horrors of war, is to ask for 


She speaks of the victories | 
had 
} coming, 





to me, but as for the King, I cannot look with- 
out fearon the future. I see no ray of hope 

there.” Queen Catharine understood well the 

situation; she felt that the work of Napoleon | 
been too artificial to last—the end was 
There was nothing to expect for the 
King of Westphalia. Germany was aroused, 
and Catharine was conscious that the German | 
nation would triumph. The kingdom of West- | 
phalia had been formed with the concurrence of | 
Russia and Prussia, but it had no historical 


basis. Jerome and Catharine remained some | 
time in the chateau of Compiégne. The Queen 
was with child. She found the place too cold, 
too expensive also, and they retired to Stains, 


with a very small surrounding. Correspondence 
with her father had become very difficult, but 
she took every opportunity to write to him. 
\fter the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon 
Fontainebleau, she writes from Blois: ‘* We 


at 
are awaiting here the events which will decide 
our fate.” She says that ber husband and her 
self are ‘sad victims of an unmeasured ambi- 
tion, and of a monstrous policy.” She hopes 
for some establishment in Germany. 
of Wirtemberg 
her own family; if he could not give her a 
crown, he could give affection 
rest. He was in hopes to separate her from 
Jerome. He undertook the care of her daughter, 
and of the child which she was expecting, and 
he offered to attempt to obtain from the allies 


The King 


begged her to come back to 


her his and 





some compensation for King Jerome, “If 
King Jerome should refuse this proposition, 
or if my daughter should not aecept it, I | 
must declare here, with much regret, that I 


shall be unable to take in future any interest 
in their fate. I have charged Count Wintzin- 
gerode to bring this declaration to their know- 
ledge” (April 11, 1S14). 

Queen Catharine refused positively to sepa 


rate her fate from that of her husband; she un 


derstood her duties ina very different manner 


from Marie Louise. She stood by Jerome Bona- 


parte, and her resolution was irrevocable, She 
was of a proud character—she would not hear 
of any pension, any Compensation im money 
for the kingdom of Westphalia which she had 


lost; she only wanted some small territory in 
Germany Where she could remain independent, 
But the allied sovereigns had decided that none 
of the members of the Bonaparte family should 
* United 
to my husband by ties formed by politics, | will 


receive any territorial compensations, 


not recall the happiness which [ have owed to 
had he been the 
worst of husbands, if you will only consult, my 
father, the true 
tate, you will see yourself that [cannot aban 


but 


him during seven years; 


what principles ot honor dic- 


don him when he is unhappy, and especially as 
he is not the cause of his misfortune ” (letter of 
April 17, 1814, written in Paris), In vain did 
her father write to her: ‘* King Jerome will 
be 


never cross my frontiers,” 


never received by me: a Bonaparte shall 


In vain did he write 
to her that Jerome had not been a model hus- 
band, that he had even been thinking of repudi- 
ating her, and had only been prevented from 
doing so by Napoleon: ** It is to Napoleon alone 


that you owed, during the summer spent at 


} anda rampant lobby. 





Dresden, the continuance of your existence as 
his wife.” She remained inflexible, and refused 
to return alone to her father. 
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Or rrespondence. 


THE DANGER FROM SILVER. 


To THE EpItor OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: In your editorial of the 17th you say ; 
** We ventured some time since to express the 
belief that the manufacture of silver dollars on 
Government account would not of itself change 
the standard of value from gold to silver. We 
have not seen any argument controverting that 
position.” 

As this proposition is put in a somewhat 
interrogative form, I will endeavor to answer it. 


| The way in which legal-tender paper makes 


itself inconvertible is by inflating prices. In- 
flated prices mean increase of imports and de- 
crease of exports, and a balance which must be 
settled in cash till the drain of specie brings on 
suspension. This result may be hastened by 
panic, as at the outbreak of our war, or may 
be postponed by borrowing abroad. Silver 
dollars act in precisely the same way—or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say silver 
certificates—because, as long as the question was 
only of coined dollars, the public would not use 
them, and they were piled up in the Treasury. 
But silver certificates are just as available as 
gold certificates, greenbacks, or bank notes. 
The time will never come ** when the country 
will be saturated with them and can absorb no 
more,” because, being all legal tender, they act 
indefinitely to raise as 
water into a pail half full simply raises the 
level of the whole. If you will look at the re- 
turns of foreign trade at New York for the last 
three years, you will see that imports have 


prices, just pouring 


steadily increased, and exports diminished in 
value, while it is notorious that a flood of our 
securities has been going abroad so great as to 
overcome this adverse balance, and even to 
When this state of things 
shall the 
silver certificates continues, is only a question 


bring gold this way. 
be reversed, especially if issue of 
of time. It may be postponed for some years, 
or it may be precipitated by some event like 
the collapse of the Panama Canal or the out- 
break of war ; but when it comes, the only thing 
which can save us froma change of basis from 
gold to silver will be a crash which will leave 
sad wrecks of individual fortunes. 

In fact, the inflation which. if we take bank 
credits into aecount, has been going on since 
the war, has been prevented from producing 
its natural effect by an almost prohibitory ta- 
riff, which acts like an artificial dam to keep 
the lake of our currency at a higher level than 
could possibly otherwise be maintained; and it 
is this which makes meddling with the tariff, 
though a crying necessity, so extremely dan 
serous, 
is at hand, and the 
country is looking to its result with deep anxie- 
ty. What is there to be expected but chaos? 
No preparation of any kind, no possibility of a 


The session of Congress 


policy—wrangling committees, jarring interests, 
Ah, if the Secretary of 
the Treasury could only stand up in the House 
as a centre and rallying-point for the friends of 
sound finance, and a fulcrum by the aid of 
which the leaden weight which presses upon the 
country could be lifted aside! G, B. 
Boston, November 1), L887, 


cr 


[The difference between legal-tender infla- 
tion and what ‘'G. B.” calls silver inflation 
is that the former was an issue of paper put 
out to meet a Treasury deticit—z. e., forced 
into circulation. There is no forcing of sil- 
ver into circulation, nor can there be any 
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ed rings” alluded to by Prof. Jackson in the 
fallen trees, and next, by the rapid growth of 
those lately planted. There is a common opinion 
that there are no young sequoias ; that the tree 
is perishing off the face of the earth—is, in short, 
an accidental survival of a prehistoric growth. 


This is by no means so. The trees have 
been destroyed by fire; the ground where 
they grow is covered with fallen timber and 


choked with other growths; but many 


young trees are thriving well that one may be 


sO 


certain that there is nothing to prevent the for- 
mation of fresh groves, unless it is the absence 
of inclination to plant them. 
listened, like Prof. Jackson 


A few persons 
to my suggestion, 
but many more were merely amused by it, per 
haps because I had said something quite similar 
in regard to certain (supposed) prehistoric geo- 
logical deposits which were discovered that 
same year in the process of manufacture—if one 
may use such a phrase—in the quicksilver mines 
of California. 

It was therefore with great pleasure that I 
found the following passage’ on page 259 of Du 
Charnay’s ‘ Ruined Cities of Central America.’ 
It records, so far as I know, the first positive 
test of the theory IL proposed exactly seven years 
Du Charnay has done what I wanted the 
proprietors of the young sequoias to do, and 


ago. 


has, I think, proved my proposition. 


‘The roofs, the walls, the courts of the pa- 
laces are so well hidden, under the thick vegeta- 
tion which covers them, that a stranger might 
pass them a few yards away and never suspect 
their existence. The size of the trees growing 
over these structures has been adduced as a con- 
clusive proof of the age of these monuments. 
Waldeck calculated it to be 2,000 years or more. 
Lorainzar decided that these monuments must 


be 1,700) years old at least, reckoning by 
the rings in a single piece of mahogany 
taken from these ruins. His reasoning was 


based on the erroneous notion that each of the 
concentric circles represents a vear’s growth; 
whereas, I have ascertained that in a tropical 
country nature never rests; for, chancing to cut 
a twig some eighteen months old, I counted no 
less than eighteen circles. To assure myself 
that this was not an isolated case, | cut branches 
and trees of every size and description, and 
found the phenomena the same. 

‘In my first expedition to Palenque in 1859, I 
had the eastern side of the palace cleared of its 
dense vegetation. The trees now on that spot can- 
not be more than twenty-two years old, One of 
the cuttings, measuring some two feet in di- 
ameter, was formed of more than two hundred 
and thirty rings—that is, at the rate of one a 
month, or even less. It follows that the seven- 
teen centuries of Lorainzar must be reduced to 
150 or 200 years. 

‘Stephens mentions a ceiba twenty-two years 
old, six feet and ten inches in diameter; and I 
observed in Mexico some eucalyptus measuring 
six feet nine inches in diameter, which was 
only eighteen years old. Could such trunks 
have only eighteen or twenty rings ?” 


The paging of the above extract refers to the 
English translation of the ‘ Ancient Cities’ 
but as the rendering is very bad, I have not 
followed it. CAROLINE H, DALL. 

1603 O STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov, 14, 1887, 


PURITY OF THE BENCH VINDICATED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of August 25 you published | 
of the | 


a the details 
shameful deal in offices between the Republican 
and Greenback parties of Schuylkill County, 
Pa., whereby the latter organization were al- 
lowed to nominate as the fusion candidate for 
additional Law Judge a person whose intellectual 


comnnunication giving 


attainments, legal knowledge and experience, 
and social, religious, and political opinions to 
tally disqualified him for that high office. Since 
then the election has occurred, and your readers 
should be informed that while a portion of the 
fusion ticket was successful, the section most 
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directly involved in the deal—viz., the Judge 
was defeated; the latter by 
some 600, the former by over 2,600. The Repub 
lican members of the bar took the initiative in 
opposing the fusion judicial nominee (seven 


and Commissioner 


eighths of them voting against him), and, in | 


conjunction with all the Democratic and Pro 
hibition members, issued an address to the people 
in behalf of the reélection of the Hon. ©. P. 
Bechtel, a Democrat who is just ending a very 
The 
address took the ground that as the doctrine of 
the non-partisanship of the local judiciary had 
been successfully asserted in ISSL in the case of 
Judge D. B. Green, a Republican who owed his 
reélection to independent Democratic support, 
and again in 1882, when President Judge Cyrus 
L. Pershing, a Democrat, was reGlected by Re- 
publican and independent Democratic voters, it 
must therefore be applied in the present case. 


satisfactory ten-years’ term on the bench. 
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and see the resolutions voted down as dangerous 
ebullitions of the old Confederate spirit. 
Yours, N. HEINSHEIMER. 


CINCINNATI, November 16, 1887. 


ANARCHISM AND CITIZENSHIP. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Although in general the expression of 


| opinions, however distasteful to the rest of the 


A most savage attack was made upon the mem- | 


bers of the bar, and especially upon the Repub 
lican members, by the fusion organs, and the 
epithets of ‘‘ corporation lawyers,” 
the party,” and ** enemies of the workingmen,” 
were freely bestowed, but all without avail, and 
some 2,000 of the more intelligent of the Republi 
can voters repudiated the fusion judicial nominee 
at the polls, and thus for the third time in six 
years in Schuylkill County vindicated the princi- 
ple that faithful, experienced local judges are 


‘“ traitors to | 


entitled to reélection without regard to their | 


political opinions. REPUBLICAN, 


PARTISANSHIP OF WESTERN LAW STU 
DENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is disheartening to an Independent 
who is in sympathy with the Administration of 
President Cleveland to be repeatedly told, ‘t He 
isa Democrat.” While the writer does not re- 
sent this as a slanderous imputation, neverthe 
less it is somewhat dampening to the enthusi- 
asm of one who has Republican antecedents, 
and who does not regard as sustainable the posi 
tion of the Democratic party on all questions. 
A marked instance of this occurred lately with 
in the writer's observation. 

Resolutions were presented by the undersign- 
ed inaclub organized among the students of 
the Cincinnati Law School, endorsing President 


Cleveland’s Administration and demanding his 


reélection. These resolutions the writer strenu- 
ously advocated, not as a Democrat, but as a 
believer in the sincerity and thoroughness of 


President Cleveland’s actions. 


was superior to the restraints of party trammels, 
and carried himself as the President, not of a 
party, but of the people. 
mediately assailed by both Democrats and 
publicans alike. 


te 
The first supported the resolu 
tions, indeed, but only because President Cleve 
land would be the nominee of the Democratic 
party. The latter opposed them, not because of 
any sin of omission or Commission on the part 
of the President, but because they endorsed, as 
was claimed, the Democratic party. My posi 
tion was entirely ignored. If I was neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, I was nothing and had no right 
to argue. 

The debate degenerated into a heated partisan 
the merits of the two parties. 
Sectional issues were exhumed and * licked into 


discussion on 


shape” by these embryo statesmen, with as much 
avidity as ever our esteemed Governor perform- 
ed the act. 
opinions were entirely slighted; and, amid the 


The one poor ** Mugwump ” and his 


uproar raised by his resolutions, he must, per- | 


the latter case he might answer twenty indi- 


force, be content to be regarded as a Democrat 
’ t=} ’ 





community, is not a crime, vet there appears to 
be no doubt that many of the utterances of the 
Anarchists inciting to murder and other crimes 
are within the criminal 
this afford usa means of getting rid of a very 
These 
exception 
Why not provide by law that any 
alien who commits this sort of crime shall be 
sent out of the country and punished if 
We are under no obligation to 


law. Now, does not 
undesirable element of our population / 


Anarchists are almost without 


foreigners. 


he 
comes back ¢ 
furnish an asylum to such people. 

Also, our law provides that no person who is 
not well disposed to the principles of our Con- 
Why not, then, 
further provide that if a naturalized citizen 
commits such a crime 


stitution shall be naturalized. 


his act amounting to an 
actual crime for which he might now be punish 
ed 
is not well disposed to those principles, his na- 
turalization shall be cancelled and he be treated 
Ee iE. 


and the utterance is such as to show that he 


as an alien 7—Respectfully yours, 


NEW YorkK, November 15, 1887. 


CAVENDISH ON WHIST. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Ihave just received from a local dealer 
a copy of Cavendish on Whist, whose title-page 
tells me that it is a fifth edition, published by 
D. Appleton & Co,, New York, i887. The book 
contains ninety-six pages. In what vear the 


| original fifth edition appeared in England I do 


| can be found to-day, its age would admit 


of it 
it to 
this country free of duty. The preface to the 
eighth edition is dated January, 1868; the tenth 
edition appeared in 1874, and a ficelfth edition, 


not know, but I feel sure that if a copy 


|} a plump volume of 279 pages, was issued at 


edition of Cavendish 


honuiiy did | that the Messrs. Appleton’s edition of 1864 


he dwell upon the fact that President Cleveland | 


least as far back as ISSO, Is it possible that the 

publishers have been imposed on by some jok- 

er’s palming off on them an antiquated work 

for reprint / gs 
ANN ARBOR, MicH., November 12, 1887. 

{We are informed that the current English 

the sixteenth, and 


is 


was designated a ‘fifth edition.’-—Ep. Na- 


| TION. | 


His position was im- | 


| yx sition 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: If teachers’ agencies are what your cor- 
respondent of November 10th would imply— 
mere mediums for furnishing addresses of can- 
didates to the head master of a school, without 
regard to the fitness of such candidates for the 
then, the educational world 
can well do without them. 
supposed to be something more than this. 


indeed, 
3ut an agency is 
A 
reliable agency is informed as to the peculiar 
advantages of candidates, and holds such re- 
commendations and references as a teacher may 
be able to furnish. One seeking a teacher is, 
therefore, much more likely to find a suitable 
candidate through an agency than through in- 


dividual advertisements, as in the former in 


stance he is at once thrown in.o correspondence 


with one who has some claim to fitness, while in 
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vidual advertisem 


date of pr 


Your correspondent asset v} . s 
teacher is employed through an r about (4s S eas iw 
isa ‘“Simatter of no consequer t head of t und sout It is drai Lbvatr 
the school, who pa 1 Li! ‘ ‘ | t af Stik 
am glad to note an ex t s UItis t ‘ t 


ment in the Case of a certain | bord, w lit ! tofw is Vou 4 ve 
several years since, ma Lh eorpersaare 
the 
tised in the 


through f thea ies ad snot lik v} found east of ft M 
Netti 


writer, 








gagement for a se rg S I 
her the amount of the commission on the first i territors fron ttn { re 
year's salary; and it is altogether ] ’ t | mot > ft 
the average employer would be w t iN j 
if not the whole, at least halfot t tin ! t } | ft r Was slo over and IW 
for the sake of securing a teacher who + 1; 1 bv intless | sof butfal N 
not only give satisfa n, but who would pro i t V thie | l ts surface gradu 
nuse something of permanenc iqualit ill i la bri ‘ sist \ 1 
paratively rare, esp ullv amone t t ul Is TO Wate Upon this briek-lik 
of ‘sweet girl praduat ‘ rly add f t va} SV Vegetation know 
ed to the: - ( Y VW t! | Y ft i 
NOVEMBER 15, ISS 1 ! sit would off tf the 1 
It 3 { t lit : ‘ 
? ? | \ \ \ ‘ 


ZOLA’'S IDEALISM 
To THE EDITOR o} 
May 


Traill’s characterization of EK. Zola 1 ideale | ru lil ‘ 


SIR I suggest, in relat 1toMr H.D \ itl Ki iN Mountains w i sy . 


ist (See the Nation, November }, t it M. J it J l ipse, 1 thie 
Lemaitre, in his * Contemmporains ul : 
made the same remark ( pari t t t t ‘ ‘ 


A, Daudet, who is, accor 
ine * 


novelist, 3 Lema e said il h aavar l i t s 


naturalistic’ 


&e 


Zola imagines more than he really observes ; rick or tile ce surface was | 











he is a true poet in the etymological (thou Vater pel ited into the soy yy 
somewhat crude) sense of the word, and an ld there, the 1 uf! Ss t 
idealistic poet, if the cust \ i t : : : 
term be reversed.” ‘MM i vente | 1 s s 
coup plus qivil n’o \ lL est vrain Bet st s 
sil’on prend le mot au sens étyv1 \\ 
est un peu gross t poet < ! 
prend le mot au reb S . \ 
[ shall take t i t ‘ s s 
clusion to which M yy 
readers with his we nown analyt 
tion, does } ‘haps ua real istice to tl tl nt eral st 
thor of * Les Rougon-M ju t! { \ . sa i i 
sale slaughter in whi M. Brun ‘ s \ ‘ S > 
dulged of late in the 2 edes Tk V tionably taken pl Neit S thie uy Sa 
and in which systematic, or rather idios ; round for believing that t) mat ines \\ 
tic, contempt seems, [ am sorry to say, to pre t vet 1 hed t r | t As t s . \M 
vail over equitable criticism broken turther West to t Das t I ~ \ 
\. D I M s \ s 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Novemln ) TSS ¢ ; , = s : 
seocniays 9 Wat \ \ 
THE RAINFALL ON THE PLAINS jae BS In Che S - 
mm - oie : t s t s » 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION ! ‘ < S s ~ 
Sirk: Recently there ha | W t Q s : t \ 
butions to an interesting discussion. that of tf intry west of t Miss s 
increased rainfall which, it is alleged, has t ! t | sv vit few 
place of late years in what . ] sufl 
the “‘Great Are in DD t 
lying west of the Missouri 
river and the base of the Rx M ¢ ee . 
Ex-Senator Dorsey's art \ 
American Review forms on | s < 


tions, while the other is the address of ¢ 
Morrow before the Chevenne ( : 
Sidney, near the eastern boundary e of ( ! t tion f it 


Morrow claims 1 ¢ ¢ 4 ¢ , i y in hard \ 


been a decided increase in t 


lorado, Gen. 
Dorsey takes the other view of the matte ( ILLES FRAN \ 
As the result of a ‘ 
tinued, though not scientific, observat t Phe first 
region in question, I am 
Gen. Morrow in his conclusions 
with Mr. Dorsey. But my ow 
the increased rainfall, an 





crease, is somewhat different f s . M ' f t s. OF 
by Gen. Morrow. <As the subject is f in- | the Society of A: an Wood-Engravers,’ to | cal « 
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short 


interested in the politi 


r social history of the first half of the pre- 
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sent century in France, the correspondence of 
the of Louis XVILL. 
Charles X. promises much, 

A second edition of the first two volumes of 
M. Paul Thureau-Dangin’s ‘ Histoire de la Mo 
narchie de Juillet’ (Plon & Nourrit) has been 


famous minister and 


It is not a mere reprint, the two volumes 
than 
pages, and portions being entirely rewritten 


issued. 


being enlarged by more two hundred 


The present edition has been prepared with 
the assistance of important unpublished docu 
ments which have been communicated to the 
author since these volumes were first issued in 
1884, 

The second volume of Rudolph Rényi’s ‘ His 
tory of Italian Poetry’ (‘Italia Koltészetének 
Torténete’) for publication at 
Budapest. The first volume, issued early in the 
year, comprises the period ending with the great 
Chapter i. treats of the 
destructive corruptions of the Latin language 
in Italy, and of the of the 
ii.-iii, are devoted to the troubadours, Provengal 


announced 


is 


names of the Trecento. 


rise new speech ; 
and Italian; iv.-vi. to the predecessors of Dante, 
from Foleo of Calabria to Guido Cavalcanti; 
to to Petrarch; xii. to 
Boccaccio; xiii. to the early drama; and the 
instructive 


Vii.-viii. Dante ; ix.-xii. 


text closes with an elaborate and 
essay on the beginnings of humanism, and its 
rapid and renovating development. 


fill nearly forty pages, citing all the authorities, 


| years ending December 1, 1886, 


The notes | 


and displaying the wide range of the author's | 


researches. 


high reputation, and promises. when complete, 


The book is worthy of Dr. Rényi’s | 


to be not only an important addition to Magyar | 


literature, but the really best manual of the 
subject, in a compact form, in any language. 
It is published under the auspices of the Hunga 
rian Academy. 

Engelmann of Leipsic is publishing, in parts, 
an important botanical work on the natural or- 
ders of plants (¢ Die natiirlichen Planzenfami 
lien’), under the editorship of Profs, Engler and 
Prantl 
Drude the Palms, which are already finish 


Various botanists take separate fami 
lies 
ed in 100 pages; 
Liliace, ete., 
Cycadacee and Coniferee, aided at the last by 
the As 
pendently, and publish in separate fascicles, the 


editors, the contributors write inde 


work gets on rather rapidly. Twelve fascicles, 
each of 48 pages, imperial octavo, have already 
The subscription price is only a 


been issued. 


mark and a half per fascicle—very cheap, in 
deed, considering that the treatment extends to 
the and that the 
with excellent figures, 

The Dunlap Society 


genera letterpress abounds 
begins its second year 
with nearly one hundred and forty members, 
and recruits continue to come in,  [t proposes 
to issue three books this year, as it did last. The 
first of these is now ready for delivery; it isa 
reprint of Dunlap’s * André, with a portrait ot 


André from a drawing by himself, and with an 


introduction by Mr. Brander Matthews con 
sidering chronologically all the Arnold and 
André plays. The second book will be a bio 


A. Cooper, by Mr. Joseph N, 
the * Records of the New 


graphy of Thomas 


lreland, author o 
York Stage.’ 

We havea 
Nuggets ~ 
nain’s Sons, and we can now approve the exten 
belles-lettres 


lready praised the * Knickerbocker 


series of Classics issued by G, P. Put 


sion of the idea to Irving's works 


ina portable little brary of twelve volumes. 
This * Tappan-Zee Edition” includes * Knicker 
bocker’s History of New York, ‘ The Sketch 
Book,’ * The Alhambra,’ * Tales of a Traveller, 
‘Crayon Miscellany,’ * Bracebridge Hall,’ and 
‘Wolfert’s Roost.’ The seasonableness of its 


appearance will be appreciated. We may add 


on the publishers’ behalf that their editions of | 


| ceeded 


Hackel the Grasses, Engler the 
and the lamented Eichler did the | 


The Nation. 


Irving are the ouly oues based upon the author's | 


latest revisions. 
Mr. Lynds E. 
(Putnams 


Jones's ‘The Best Reading’ 
covers in its third series the five 
laps the last issue of the ‘ American Catalogue,’ 
and partly bridges the interval before the next 
issue, 
graphy, for easy reference, of the more impor- 
tant English and American publications.” Its 
utility to the student is obvious, and at this 
season one must think also of the book-giver 
who will be convenienced by it. 

Still another volume of the Pocket Thackeray 
(Lippincott) contains the ‘ Roundabout Papers’ 
and many minor sketches, 

Burns's * Mountain Daisy,” Bryant's ‘* Water- 
the Hills,” 


Hood's ** T Remember,” and some sea pictures 


fowl,” Longfellow’s ** Sunrise on 
from Tennyson have been made the subject of 
decorative illustration on a tiny scale by Wm, 
J. Whittemore (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). The 
printing is on one side of the cardboard, and 
the whole is bound together with silken cord. 
Mr. Whittemore’s little dabs of color appear on 
inspection to be in sympathy with the several 
poems to which they are attached, and some- 
times are fairly to be called felicitous, as in the 
first Longfellow vignette. They never offend, 
and that is saying a great deal in the case of 
holiday souvenirs of this sort. 

The biographical section of the Index to the 
first hundred volumes of Littell’s Living Age 
which Mr. Edward Roth publishes slowly at 
No. 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia, is near its 
Part 11 extends from Vestris to Wortley. 

A list of printed maps of California has been 
issted in the ninth bulletin of the Library of 


end. 


the University of California. The earliest bears 
date of IMH4, reference for all these which pre- 
it made to sundry accessible 

The second on the list is dated 1846, 


and then there is a gap till 1860 is reached, so 


being 


sources, 


that the twenty-nine pages cover really only 
the last The list may be had of 
the Librarian for the postage — two cents, 

The Department of Agriculture pays Prof. A. 
of 
ment of printing a list of his entomological 
Writings in its Builetin No, 16. A sketch of Dr. 
Packard’s scientific career is prefixed, and in 


three decades, 


S. Packard Brown University the compli- 


an appendix is given a systematic list of the 
new names proposed by him. 

The more old-fashioned of us have often had 
occasion to lament the deterioration apparent in 
the handwriting of the present generation as 
compared with that of an earlier date. Wheth- 
er there is already a true ground for this lament 
may be questioned, perhaps, but the introduc- 
tion of type-writers will, if continued at the 
rate of the last few leave an influ- 


Vears, soon 


ential proportion of the community with no- | 


thing but a signature when they * take a pen in 
hand.” Now this chirographic atrophy is de- 
scending the to the col- 
lege. The instructions lately for the 
preparation of forensics at Harvard contain the 


from counting-room 


issued 


signiticant paragraph, ** Type-writing will be 
acceptable.” The examination system is already 
responsible for muct 
clo 


n 


i bad writing, for very few 


students more than seramble over their 


wh writing hurried answers to 


pages 


questions, The formal exercises in written 
Enefish might, as long as they were hand- 
Written, serve as antidotes to the examinations 
in this respect, but now this protection is to go. 
We may freely sympathize with the instructors 
who have to read over badly written themes 
and forensies, but we must protest against a 


movement whose visible end is the supply of 


type-writer desks to the primary schools, 
The Art Review of this city comes in a triple 


It thus over- | 


It is a “priced and classified biblio- | 


hard | 
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number, September-November, and contains 
ten articles, a large amount of notes and news, 


| and sixteen full - page The 
| leading essays are by well-known writers, of 


photogravures. 


whom only one, however, is an artist, and nore 
is an art critic. All have an air of no-time-in- 
| particular or one-time-as-good-as-another, and 
the Review seems devoid of both life and unity. 
The illustrations—from water or 
plaster—are for the most part rather ordinary 
in treatment; the best falling short of distinc- 
tion. 

The well-known African traveller, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, in the November Nineteenth Century, 
takes up the cudgels in defence of the British 
missionaries against the recent attacks made 
upon them, notably by Dr. Oscar Lenz. He 
pictures, with much force and pathos, the re- 
ception of an explorer by the missionary and 
his wife, and graphically describes his station, 
He acknowledges that 
he is often narrow-minded, and that his con- 


oils, color, 


home, and occupations. 


verts are few in number and of a low type not 
merely of Christians, but of men, as compared 
with many of the heathen negroes. 
far as to say of the missions in general, that, 
‘** judged from a purely Christian point of view, 
they have not been successful.” He 
however, that it is not reasonable to judge of 
what they may accomplish by their present con- 
dition. ‘The arrival of the 
with many of these new nations,” he justly ob- 


He goes so 


argues, 


first: missionary 
serves, ‘‘ may be the first historical event in their 
annals.” 
that the missionaries have exerted a great civil 


There can be no question, he urges, 
izing influence, and have added to the resources 
of the natives by the introduction of valuable 
trees and plants. 
more than any others to our knowledge of the 
botany, zodlogy, and anthropology of these re 
gions, while by their labors ‘nearly two hun 
dred African languages and dialects,” ot 
which are illustrated 
vocabularies, 


They have also contributed 


some 
now extinct, have been 
by grammars, dictionaries, and 
translations of the 
works. 
cieties now laboring in Africa, with an aggre 
| gate annual expenditure of 31,000,000, 

| The Nouvelle Revie 
} an account of the city of Marocco during the 
illness of the Emperor in 187s. The writer, M. 
Jules Erckmann, was there at the time, on 
a special mission to the court. At the first 
report of the Emperor's illness there was an in 


Bible and other religious 
There are nine British missionary so- 





for November contains 


tense excitement, and the ** day of Mohammed,” 
Friday, when he was accustomed to go to the 
At 
pointed time the streets were thronged with an 


expectant multitude, who, when the Emperor 


| Mosque, was anxiously awaited. the ap 





failed to appear, rushed to the shops to buy pow- 


der, the price of which doubled ina few hours. 
The Jews hastened to their homes to hide their 
valuables, and troops were despatched in vari 
| ous directions to hold in check the neighboring 
| turbulent tribes. 
the brink of a voleano which might at any in- 
stant burst forth. 


For three weeks they lived on 


Precisely the same condition 

of things exists now, he writes, with this ditfer 
; ence, that then the sons of the Emperor were 
| too young to succeed him, but he had a grand 
vizier. there 
is no vizier, Erekmann, 


Now his sons are old enough. but 
Incidentally, M. 
ferring to the fact that there is no feeling of na- 
tionality uniting the 
there is no reason, if Muley-Hassan has not 


re 


various tribes, says that 


| designated his successor, why the three king- 
doms of Fez, Maroeco, and Tatilet should not 
each nominate a monarch. He also tells the 


story of the present Emperor's accession, as told 
to him by a renegade Frenchman, Baron Saint- 
Julien, who had an official position at the court. 
| In this case Sidi-Mohammed’s death was con- 



































cealed for some time in order to permit Muley 





Hassan, who was 4a younger son, to gather force 
enough to overcome all opposition to his claims 

Those who are interested the administra 
tion of a scientific bureau of the Government 
should look over the report on the organization 
business methods, 1 work of the United 
States Geological vey, prepared by the D 
rector, Maj. J. W. Powell, in response to a cil 
eular from Senator Coekrell, chairman of a 
select ominittee of the Senate The report 


and presents a most 
‘aunt of the scientific and business 
even samples of the 


vouchers, Invoices, receipts, and « 





ters by means of which the work of the Survey 


is transacted, checked 


vulating th 
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m. The meth 
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is work in constructing maps 














tion of these documents. This is supervised by 
an edito livision, to secure uniformity in 
various desired respects, and by an illustration 
division, to insure correct and artistic plates 
and figures Phe mat 
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fested of late, appears, in this controversy, un- 


checked and as tumultuous as in his earlier 


years 
i. 


Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. With 
an autobiographic chapter by Francis Dar- 


DARWIN'S LIFE AND LETTERS 


win, London: John Murray. 38 vols. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 
THE American edition of the ‘ Life and Letters 


of Charles Darwin’ is in two volumes; the Eng 
lish edition, from which we cite, isin three. A 
French and a German translation appear simul- 
The editorial labor of love and filial 
The letters, partly arranged 
according to topics, so far as regards certain 


taneously. 
duty is well done. 


lines of investigation and publication, are 
left to tell their own story, with some 
few explanatory paragraphs :and_ terse bio- 


graphical foot-notes upon persons mentioned or 
who take part in the correspondence, supplying 
the 
would desire and might not otherwise readily 


just information which 


obtain. One might say that 


printed than is needful for the complete exposi- 


| tion of things’ 


general readers 


more letters are | 


tion of the writer's work, life, and character ; | 


but perhaps none is superfluous, and there is not 
a tedious one. 
abandon, without the slightest notion that any 


Nation. 


‘The 


working hypothesis, and see what could be 
made of it. Either it would prove its capacity 
to elucidate the facts of organic life, or it would 
break down under the strain, 
the dictate of common sense; and, for once, 
common sense carried the day. 
been that complete vo/te-face of the whole sei 
entific world which must seem so surprising to 
the present generation.” 

Huxley takes the present occasion to reaflirm 
his early declaration that ‘‘ perhaps the most 
remarkable service to the philosophy of Biology 
rendered by Mr. Darwin is the reconciliation of 
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| of them are to Sir Joseph Hooker, and an al- 


This was surely | 


The result has | 


most equal proportion was to Lyell, while he 
lived. There are not very many letters from 
his correspondents; indeed, more of them would 
have been desirable; but we understand that, 
except in late years, Darwin from time to time 


destroyed most old correspondence. It is well 


| that his friends acted differently. Almost all the 


Teleology and Morphology, and the explana- | 


nation of the facts of both”; that ‘* the teleolo- 
gical and the mechanical views of nature are 
not, necessarily, mutually exclusive.” He now 
adds : 


“The acute champion of Teleology, Paley, 
saw no difficulty in admitting that the * produc 
may be the trains of 
mechanical dispositions fixed beforehand by in 
telligent appointment, and kept in action by a 
power at the centre. That is to say, he prolepti- 
cally accepted the modern doctrine of Evolu 
tion ; and his successors might do well to follow 
their leader, or at any rate to attend to his 
weighty reasonings, before rushing into an an 
tayonism which has no reasonable foundation.” 

** Not a solitary problem presents itself to the 
philosophical theist, at the present day, which 


result of 


| has not existed from the time that philosophers 


They were written with absolute | 


one would ever gather and print them, nor | 


even think it worth while to preserve them. 
They bubble over with bonhomie, and have all 
the life and naturalness of unrestrained conver 
sation. Hence their charm and their value. 

The letters in the latter half of the first 
lume come down to the spring of 1854, to the 
In 


vo 


close of Darwin’s work on the Cirripedia. 


began to think out the logical grounds and the 
logical Consequences of theism. All the real or 
imaginary perplexities which flow from the con- 
ception of the universe as a determinate mecha 
nism, are equally involved in the assumption of 
an Eternal, Omnipotent and Omniscient Deity. 


The theological equivalent of the scientific con 


the autumn of that year he writes that he has | 


* been frittering away the time for several 


weeks in a wearisome manner, partly idleness | 


and odds and ends, and sending ten thousand 


barnacles out of the house and all over the 


ception of order is Providence ; and the doctrine 
of determinism follows as surely from the attri- 
butes of foreknowledge assumed by the theo- 
logian, as from the universality of natural cau 
sation assumed by the man of science.” 


Nevertheless, the 
sense” to which Darwin’s work gave rise ‘ is 


“ outpouring of angry non 


sad to think upon,” and equally so the cooler 
misconceptions of many who, with opposing 


| prejudices, either deprecated or welcomed the 


world,” but that he shall now in a day or two 


This 


subject was ever in his mind throughout his 


begin to look over his old notes on species. 


| great 


prolonged study of Cirripedes, in the midst of | 


which he replied to a near 
asked what ‘ 
with barnacles,” ‘ Do not flatter yourself that I 
shall not live to finish the barnacles, and then 
make a fool of myself on the subject: of species, 
under which head ornamental poultry are very 
interesting.” 

The second volume is specially devoted to his 
work on the ‘ Origin of Species’ and to the cor 
respondence of the period, 1845 to 1862, 
It has a preliminary chapter by the editor on 
the foundations of the theory, with an account 
of the early sketch written in 1844. 
moreover, a chapter by Prof. Huxley on the re- 
ception of the book 
essay, very interesting and very characteristic, 


from 


There is, 
an historical and critical 


very provocative of citation, only one would not 


know how and when to stop. Excellent and 
true is his statement of the condition of mind 
of the leading philosophical naturalists when 
‘the publication of the Darwin and Wallace 
papers In TSS, and still more of the * Origin’ in 
Iso”, had the effect upon them of the flash of 
light which, toa man who has lost himself in a 


dark night, suddenly reveals a road which, 
Whether it takes him straight home or not, cer 


tainly goes his way.” Again: 

* My reflection, when I first made myself mas 
ter of the central idea of the‘ Origin,’ was, How 
very stupid not to have thought of that. 
With any and every critical doubt which my 
sceptical ingenuity could suggest, the Darwi- 
nian hypothesis remained incomparably more 
probable than the creation hypothesis. ” : 
The only rational course” for those who 
had no other object than the attainment 
of truth was to accept Darwinianism as a 


friend, who had | 
ornamental poultry had to do | 


new views. Darwin’sown noble bearing is seen in 
his letters through this trying period, which give 
interest to the second volume, His sen- 
sitive nature is seen to respond joyfully to 
praise, and hardly less so to all just criticism, 
while unfair or contumelious criticism does not 
disturb his equanimity or provoke a censorious 
remark, 

The third volume takes up his work in the 
year 1565, when he was engaged upon the ‘ Vari 
ation of Animals and Plants under Domestica 


| tion,’ to be followed by the ‘ Descent of Man’ 


and * Expression of the Emotions, and by the 
various biological investigations, chiefly upon 
plants, which most pleasantly occupied the later 
vears of his life. It was a great satisfaction to 
his family and friends that his health improved 
during the last ten vears, so that he could work 
more steadily and, if not enjovably, yet with 


less distress and discomfort. Naturally there 
was a certain loss of physical vigor as 
the end drew near His letters to his 
friends perhaps grow) less) vivacious, but 


not less interesting. He writes in the last vear ; 
* T have not the heart or strength to begin any 
investigation lasting years, which is the only 
thing I enjoy, and I have no little jobs which I 
can do.” The close came on the 19th of April, 
Iss. The editor concludes the record of his 
which the latter added 
to his autobiography two years before : 


father’s life with a note 


‘“*As for myself, I believe that T have acted 
rightly in steadily following and devoting my 
life to science. LI feel no remorse from having 
cemmitted any great sin, but have often and 
often regretted that i have not done more direct 
good to my fellow-creatures.” 


Darwin's letters, which form the staple of 


these volumes, are mainly selected from those 
written to persona] friends; perhaps a full half 


| Christ. 


letters are on scientific subjects or have a scien- 
tific substratum, and were written to elicit some 
information, or to return effusive thanks for the 
same, But incidentally they reflect the writer's 
sentiments upon various topics of the day, and 
are thoroughly illustrative of character. Of 
family letters there are hardly any. Here is an 
idyllic bit of one of them, written to Mrs. Dar- 
win when, after working too hard upon the 
‘Origin of Species* book, he was obliged to go 
down for a while, in the spring of 15s, to a 
Wwater-cure: 

‘*The weather is quite delicious. Yesterday, 
after writing to you, [ strolled a little beyond 
the glade for an hour and a half, and enjoyed 
myself—the fresh vet dark green of the grand 
Scotch firs, the brown of the catkins of the old 
birches, with their white stems, and a fringe of 
distant green from the larches, made an exces- 
sively pretty view. At last [ fell fast asleep on 
the grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds 
singing around me, and squirrels running up the 
trees, and some woodpeckers laughing, and it 
Was as pleasant and rural a scene as ever [ saw, 
and I did not care one penny how any of the 
beasts or birds had been formed” (ii, p. 114). 


Readers cannot all be naturalists, nor care 
very much how the birds and beasts may have 
been formed; they may care more for Darwin's 
sentiments regarding His 
horror of cruelty to animals, his remonstrance 


human interests. 
against needless or merely curious vivisection, 
and his abomination of slavery, even in its least 
repulsive forms, are well known, and are here 
Most 
readers may recall his description of the Fue- 


and there exemplified in these volumes. 


gians in his ‘Journal of Researches,’ and his 
mention of them in the first volume of these let 
ters is equally unhopeful. In 1870, at the close 
of a friendly letter to his shipmate, Admiral 
lieutenant board the 


Sulivan, who was a on 


Beagle, he writes: 


“Thad never heard a word about the success 
of the Tierra del Fuego Mission, It is most 
wonderful, and shanies me, as [ always prophe 
sicd utter failure. it is a grand 
shali feel proud if vour committee think tit to 
elect me an honorary member of your society.” 


SUCCESS, 


by Admiral Suli 


van Was printed in 1885, namely that 


The following statement 


* Mr. Darwin had often expressed to me his 
conviction that it was utterly useless to send 
missionaries to such a set of savages as the Fue 
gians, probably the very lowest of the human 
race. Lhad always replied that [ did not be- 
lieve any human beings existed too low to com- 
prebend the simple message of the Gospel of 

After many vears, | think about 1867, 
but [ cannot find the letter, he wrote to me that 


; the reeent accounts of the mission proved to 
him that he had been wrong and L right 
in our estimates of the native character and 
the = possibility of doing them — good 
through missionaries > and he requested me 
to forward to the Society an enclosed check 
for tive pounds, as a testimony of the inte 


rest he wok in their good work. On June 6, 
IS74, he wrote: ‘TL am very glad to hear so 
good an account of the Fuegians, and it is won 
derful.. On June 10, isi: * The progress of 
the Fuegians is wonderful, and had it not oe 
curred, would have been to me quite incredible.’ 
On January 35, i880; * Your extracts [from 
a journal] about the Fuegians are extremely 
curious, and have interested me much. I have 
often said that the progress of Japan was the 
greatest wonder in the world, but I declare 
that the progress of Fuegia is almo.t equally 
wonderful.’ On March vvth, 1881: ‘ The ae- 
count of the Fuegians interested not only me, 
but all my family. It is truly wonderful what 
vou have heard trom Mr. bridges about their 
honesty and their language. I certainly 
should have predicted that not all the mission 
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aries in the world could have done what has For do you not now begin to doubt whether vou 
been done.” On December Ist, ISS1, sendir I nqguer and hold them 
me his annual subscription to the Orphanage at The 7imes is getting more detestable 
the Mission Station, he wrote Judging from that is too weak a word) than ever. My ge 
the Vissionary Journ the mission in Tierra ‘ Wishes to vive it ‘Ss 1 tell her tha < 
del Fuego seems going on quite wonderfully — pitehof heroism to which a woman is equ 
well, ] giveup the’ B nudv Oo) l es. as ( ett 
> . inesd f t “ ims t \ l at 
In our war for the Union, Darwin was mu i) , Ks : ; 
stirred by conflicting emotions. Toan American 
correspondent he wrote, in June. ISG]: ‘°N t t ther letters ! ype dawns TL hope 
America does not do England justice [ ha ind think it not unhkely that we English are 
not seen or heard of a soul who is not with tl wrong in concluding that it will take a wv 
North. Some few, and [am one of mmveven me for prosperity to return to vou Hapguly 
wish to God, though at the loss of millions of | he lived to see the returning prosperity and re 
lives, the North would proclaim a crusade Union, and te re e in them 
against slavery. . . Massachusetts seems If we were to touch upon the scientitie topics 
to show noble enthusiasm.” A few months Wich in some form or other make up the le 
after came the Mason-Slidell imbrogli inied bre f these volumes, we should ha to fill pages 
Writes: et such matters be relegated to t srientit 
. N ! \ ventu how ft 
“ Whata thing it is that, when vou receiv . a , ‘ 
this, we may be at war, and we two be bound = Pron eC fivener and more pers ul pM 
as good patriots to hate each other, though | t ued the charming exhibitions 
shall tind this hating you very hard wor How a oe = j ht 1p ti na 
curious it is to see two countries, just like tw ; : ' . 
angry and silly men, taking so opposite a view nee sshsrnainonialy Varwins thanks f 
of the same transaction! TT fear there is neo very service and his) praise t 
shadow of doubt we shall tight if the two people's contributions er elu lations are th ; 
Southern rogues are not given up And what 1) x 
- sparazement he reserves , : 
a wretched thing it will be if we fight onthe | | sigh _ " 
side of slavery No doubt it will be said that sell. and if bh Pittelises, Chel S never at 
we tight to get cotton: but [ fully believe that | natured word for the weak pointsof others. Yet 
this has not entered into the motive inthe least played hits abound He was exper t 
PiIaAVTUL IIS ik 7 ‘ y ~ Ih Itke f 
Well, thank Heaven,we private individuals ha : 
nothing to do with so awful a respousibilit ae, Se ss seeds Would reta 
Again, how curious it is that you seem to think Vitality under exposure to ocean water when he 
that you can conquer the South: and LT never wrote Have not some mena nice notion of 
meet a soul, even those who would most wish it ; 1 | ; 
ey ny Opel nent t tter t 
who thinks it possible—that is, to conquer and I 5 wi —s 
retain it. [do not suppose the mass of peop! that seeds sf have great power of resist 
in your country will believe it, but [ feel sure it ne salt water. for. otherwise how 
we do go to war it will be with the utmost 1 her — nd Chi is tl ‘ 
oes } abe ‘ t [re ’ stands his is thie 
luctance by all classes. Ministers of Government ; a 
and all. Time will show, and it is no use writ iia to solve a problem Nor ow ‘ 


ing or thinking about it i \ 1 cood joke” at his own 


** With respect to Design, I feel more inclined | Jost: “H.C. Watson. who I fane\ 


to show a white flag than to fire mv usual | 
range shot. I like to try and ask vou a pu 

question, but when you return the mpliment Says tha 
[have great doubts whether it is a fair way on ind my oeecur forty-three 
arguing.” 1s ’ ws of the ursed 


It was in January, 1862, while the trvit t can be explained phret sr 

















question (not of the desizn of Providence, but Suppose, Villy means that I am t} st 
the less profound design of the United States | egotistically sqf-su nt man alive ] ps 
Government in respect to Wilkes’s captive s [ wonder whether he will print this is 
was still pending, that Darwin wrote to a friend ne fact \ postscript adds Do not sprea 
at home: this pleasing K tis rather too biting Ot 
1 } his aln st sin t rit ! ws 
“T thought it best to make a clean breast t = = WFIUINS 
, and told him that the Boston dinner, et: papers he says 
had quite turned my stomach, and that | ; 7 
most thought it would be good for the peace of L have b sha ~ M ‘ \ “ 
the world if the United States were split uy permeate eee ve iapaile sae os 
On the other hand, [ said that | groaned t 2 Vere so good that 1a st enjoyed t 
think of the slaveholders being triumphant . Ve WESC ORCC AEG CO OW OP a t x 
and that the difficulties of making a line ot FUth in What De Says, SIMU fl 
separation would be fearful Certainly SUC! or arain, Nave I rey 
L agree with you that the present Americar \ : : Sq Vv tis 
has a very Torifving influence on us all.’ ee lere 1S MOre, ANd YOU Have a Y 
: , nit Téeshowsw that - sit 
Two months er, When that crisis | ter be t rt t s 
passed, he wrote to his Americat rres 
( was t ext ¢ - 
ent: 
Thanks fer the newspapers (t ch t s a 
did contain digs at England), and f 
note. Itis really almost a pleasure to re \ he 
stabs from so smooth, polished, and sha “ * oat \ 
ger as your pen [ heartily wish IL could sv 7 ‘ 
pathize more fully with vou, instead of 1 \ nl Was unsett 
hating the South. We inot ente nt you ‘ prastee Eire alk ras ss 
feelings: if Scotland were to rebel, L pres re aad kere : “ete 
we should be very wrath, but L do not think w and din with Lv "| ae 
should) care a penny what other nations . t beady — aiaien 
thought.” statine that Darwin was? niet 
Again, in February, 1863 Set ve VS picking s 
“T read Cairnes’s excellent Lecture. w f eit ft a sifters st ik 
shows so well how juarre rose 1 . t y vas z t il 
slavery. It made mi a time wis Ps te f the i tors 
for the North; but I cou lever p, though I ‘ sure t ppropriate it first i deny 
tried, all the time th iz how we st it the theft afterwards t 7 nt wrang 
bullied and forced into a war by 1 S . sw s ss as thev we 
were triumphant. But [do most t vt ‘ 
dreadful that the South, with its accursed s I Mavor Probably tl ergvman of 
ry, should triumph, and spread t t : t exert s thut ‘ 
if | had power, which, thank l 
not, To would let you conquer t t s s k his bead, and 
States, and all west f the Mississipy stat that vretter] to sav that ss of 
then force Vou Togs Wiedge tb tt Sfates } us) Uttie attenzjon to the ompions of 
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Theseus kill the Minotaur with such an absurd 
and impossible action it is difficult te see, when 
the story gives clearly the modus operandi 
thus: ‘* But Theseus by this time had leaped up 
[having been floored] and caught the monster 
off his guard, Fetching a sword-stroke at him 
with all his force, he hit him fair upon the neck, 
and made his bull-head skip six yards from his 
human body,” ete, The artist makes Theseus 
lift the Minotaur off the ground, and hold him 
up With one arm while he stabs him in the 
throat with an upward thrust which at best 
could only penetrate to his brain. Then he puts 
Talus, the bronze giant, standing on the water, 
for which there is no suggestion in the story ; 
on the contrary, he is represented as in the 
attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes, ** with a foot 
firmly planted on each headland.” These are 
contradictions of the story which, to children, 
are serious matters, and which are evidence of 
reprehensible want of that study of his text 
which is the first and simplest duty of every 
illustrator, though Mr. Edwards has in various 
particulars shown himself indifferent to it. The 
process reproductions of washed drawings are 
curiously felicitous, and the printing of them in 
every respect admirable, 

Mr. Howard Pyle’s * Wonder Clock? (Harper 
& Bros.) is an effective reprint of a series of 
stories, of the goblin and magical order, from 
Harper's Young People, and one of the best 
emulations of the German popular fairy story 
thus far achieved. It is not easy to dig in the 
furrows of those old) workers in’ tiction—the 
simplicity and pithiness of the popular creation 
is hardly attainable by the educated literary 
mind ; but the author of the * Wonder Clock? has 
so deeply imbued himself with the character of 
the literature collected by the Grimms and their 
successors, that to most children these stories 
will have as great interest as their prototypes. 
it is unnecessary to say that it often happens 
that old material appears en b/oc in the new 
structure ; but this was inevitable, and occurs 
equally in the old stories. The illustrations are 
effective, quite happily wedded to the stories, 
and thoroughly artistic. 

Mr. Horace FE. Scudder gives us another group- 
ing of some of the best-known fairy tales, such 
as * Tom Thumb,” ** The Three Bears,” ‘ The 
White Cat.” He calls it ‘The Book of Folk 
Stories’ (Houghton, Mithin & Co.), and he has 
rewritten the various stories with very simple 
words and phrases, in order to suit the capacity 
of children no older than eight years. He hopes 
that the book may not only give pleasure, but 
be useful as a reader for little scholars 

The character of the heroine in ‘ Esther: a 
Book for Girls, by Rosa Nonchette Carey (Lip 
pineott), is meant to be an unusually strong as 
wellas sweet one. But what becomes of the 
loveliness of a young woman who tells elabo 
rately the story of her own virtues / The third 
person should have been used. The moral con 
tradiction avising from employment of the first 
person is insufferable; and religious phraseology 


BY 


does not mend matters 


\ still more liberal use of this phraseology is 
noticeable in the latestof Martha Finley's well 
known * Elsie Books,” entitled ‘ Elsie’s Friends 
it Woodburn’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). And still 

ore apparent, also, is the advocacy of highly 
developed religious self-consciousness, The or- 
thodox formulas in which this is described will 

iturally recommend the story to persons who 
cherish those formulas, but not even such per- 
sons should forget the dangers which await a 


mental vision that turns too often inward. 


Common sense forbids stimulating the youth- 
ful mind, either in real life or in fiction, to ex- 
Ll religious it trospection There is a good 


ul that ts pleasant in the affectionate relation 


i he h eC 


of the father to his children in Martha Finley's 
book, but the sentiment is too effusive for good 
taste, and much of the talk is stiff, prig 
and overstrained. In a word, the tone of nei- 


Nation. 





ish, 





ther of these volumes at all comes up to our 
ideal of a healthy one in reading for the 
young. 

It would be hard to find a better gift 
for a young girl fond of using her fingers 
and of pleasing her friends than *‘ The Ame- 
rican Girls’ Handy-Book,’ by Lina Beard 
and Adelia B. Beard (Scribners). It covers 
some of the ground of ‘The American Girls’ 
Home-Book of Work and Play,’ published a 
few years ago, but is superior to that in respect 
of the novelty and variety of information given 
as to making fancy and useful articles. The 
chapters on ‘‘ Furniture, Old and New,” and on 
*Sea-Side Cottage Decoration,” are specially 
charming. The authors must be among the 
most ingenious of their sex, Their instructions 
are clear, and accompanied by a great many 
excellent wood-cuts, which at once embellish 
the text and aid much the reader's comprehen 
sion. We also find suggestions for pastimes 
and pleasures for every season of the year, and 
some of the games described embody unusual 
novelty. The hints given for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas merriment are capital. Then, 
too, the different kinds of topics ave nicely in 
termingled, so that weariness is avoided. Some 
of the matter contained in this attractive book 
has appeared previously in different magazines 
for the young—as is, with too rare candor, 
stated in the preface; but this will not prevent 
its being most acceptable to many a bright and 
diligent maiden. 

‘Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Red-Letter 
Days, is the title of a pleasant book by E. 5. 
Brooks (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.). Among the 
holidays which are here associated with stories 
of the olden time are Christmas. New Year's, 
St. Valentine’s Day, and others as familiar, 
while some, such as Michaelmas and All-Hal 
lowe’en, are more famous on the gther than on 
this side of the water. ‘ The Daughter of Dai 
cles” carries us back to Greek festival days, to 
the Olympiad of 480 B. ¢. “ When George the 
Third was King ” tells about our first Independ 
ence Day, and states some interesting facts re 
garding it which will be new to most readers, 
young or old. The genera! character of the 
book is sketchy and fragmentary, there being 
so little material on which to ‘ound the stories. 
But they are interesting for ue most part, and 
will be very useful in helping to fix historical 
remembrance. They do not all appear for the 
first time. Each tale kas a full-page illustra 
tion, 

‘Jack Hall” by Robert Grant (Boston : Jor 
dan, Marsh & Co.), is intended to be a remind 


| erof the immortal ‘Tom Brown,’ through show- 


ing both contrast and likeness to an English 
boy's experience in ‘The School Days of an 
American Boy’; and it is spirited and inte- 
resting, though hardly likely to rival its trans- 


| atlantic predecessor. The accounts of the snow 


ball fights in Boston streets, and of the base-ball 
game and boat-races, are graphic and animated. 
Surely the author must have been in them all 
himself. Indeed, one can hardly escape the im 
pression that the book was written chiefly for 
the pleasure of describing boys’ fun and the 
athletic sports of the day. Much is said about 
the latter's not being rightly the first object in 
life, but the set of the book is against this sensi- 
ble idea. Talk about religion, of which there is 
a good deal in ‘ Tom Brown,’ gives place in ‘ Jack 
Hall* te sound moral advice. Itis a mistake, 
however, not to point out clearly the wicked- 
ness of attempts to inspire terror in practical 


| joking. The amount and variety of slang in- 
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troduced into both narrative and conversation, 
though a serious blemish from more than one 
point of view, will, of course, make the book 
only the more attractive to boys. We must 
concede that it helps to render the story life- 
like—how without it could base-ball be describ- 
ed? The illustrations, by Attwood, appear to 
have suffered in the hands of the engraver. 

‘The Boy Travellers on the Congo’ (Harpers), 
by Thomas W. Knox, is simply an abridgment 
of Stanley's ‘ Through the Dark Continent,’ and 
we are unable to see why this fact was not more 
clearly indicated on the title-page. The ‘Poy 
Travellers, who must be well on towards man- 
hood by this time, do not go tothe Congo, as the 
reader is naturally led to expect, but read aloud 
portions of Stanley’s work. These are printed 
verbatim, the editor's part consisting merely of 
brief introductions and occasional condensa- 
tions in the various chapters, together with a 
short account in the closing pages of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition and of Masai Land. 
Like the other books of this series, it is profuse- 
ly illustrated, and has some serviceable maps on 
the insides of the covers, 

The scene of ‘Ran Away from the Dutch’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), translated: and adapted 
from the work of M. T. H. Perelaer, is laid in 
Borneo, Four soldiers desert from a fort in the 
southern part of the island, and, after numerous 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes, succeed in 
reaching Sarawak. Much useful information 
about the country, the people, their homes, 
and manner of life is brought into the story, 
but it is rather clumsily told, and there is an 
unnecessary and wearisome use of native words 
to express common things. It was a mistake, 
also, in a book intended partially for instrue- 
tion, to assert that “it is really a positive fact, 
which many savants have accepted,” that there 
are ‘‘tailed-people ” in Borneo; nor should the 
travellers have been made to see a glacier-clad 
mountain. The book is very attractive in its 
outward appearance, 

*On Special Service’ (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son), by Gordon Stables, is a sea-story in which 
scenes in the life of a midshipman onan Eng- 
lish man-of-war are pictured by one who is evi- 
dently very familiar with it. Though incidents 
are not wanting, and some are decidedly sensa- 
tional, like the capture of the slaver and the 
negro fort on the Gold Coast and the fight with 
the pirate in the Indian Ocean, yet the story 
lacks life and ‘‘ go.” It is entirely unobjection 
able, however, and possesses this negative merit 
in addition, that it will probably never make 
any boy reader restless and anxious to become a 
sailor, 

In the ‘ Making of the Great West’ (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons), Mr. S. A. Drake tells in out- 
line the story of the discovery and settiement of 
that part of our country lying to the west of 
the Mississippi. He has succeeded in his task— 
easy so far as relates to the collection of the his- 
torical materials, difficult in making them into 
a connected and lively story—very well, both in 
his arrangement and manner of narration. 
Young persons who may find the earlier chap- 
ters somewhat dry reading cannot fail to be 
interested in those describing the events of the 
past eighty years. Since the author desires to 
have this and its companion volumes used by 
school-children, as in our judgment they are 
very well fitted to be, we will call his attention, 
for future correction if possible, toa verbal er- 
ror on page ‘4, where “from Quebec to the 
Saint Lawrence ” should read ** from Quebee to 
the Mississippi.” The quotation from Victor 
Hugo on page 7? is not only irrelevant, but cu- 
riously incorrect. The staten.ent is that Hen- 
rietta, widow of Charles I., ‘‘ died at Cologne, 
in the house where, sixty-five years before, Ru- 





























Queen Henrietta died in Oat Fe 
Paris. The book would have been more valu ‘ Whit s 


ble had there been two general ma ft Jowett Ma 7 \ p 





gion treated. the one so shaded to show t xt Ha } tS y VN 
original possessions of the Spaniards, Fren ; ~ 
and English: the other showing the present | Kat Dy y¢ ) a. o 
political divisions. Some of the numerous 1 att otra toad 
lustrations are very good, but others, as that Edmund | ( tt H “ 
for instance, on page 300) are simply exec ( H \\ | | 
There is an excellent index D. Lot ( 

Self-reliance and the right use of one’s t 
and opportunities are the lessons whiel re : 
taught young people in the works of Jak Dost S 
The heroes of this author's previous stories have ] <3 \\ 
been boys, but in ‘ Who Saved the Shij rn \ Seot \\ 
Crowell & Co.), it is a girl who is the re ‘ i M 1 RI. Bast &s 


boy who fails and is lterally shipwrecked \ 
second and much longer story in th \ : : j 
The Man of the Family rwh ire told 


successful efforts of a fatherless lad of sixte = 
to make a home for his fam The pictu . 
of Western frontier life are we lrawn and ry 
interesting, Those which seem toh erdraw) t ivis t 
the charming hon hich a prot 
and his vouny brid ive ma N lu t 
iS We is the In le s tl SPLiP)W } 1 
ruthor assures us al truthful irratiol \s t 


A bov runs away from home in order to escape trated itt t sen st 
from its sordid and hopeless surroundings, and « ble. t t Shas 
finds employment with a cripple, a man of his photographed t ! \ 


motives and great intelligence, a maker tovs exceptions, s vell . i 


and elocks. Under bis inthienee the boy «ke be unequa | va . 
velops and even tl staznant tt 1 ion t . t \t 
itself is gradually transformed Phe t t l t I 2 


very easily and is full of local color, wit t fault 
dents sutticient to maintain e reader's 3s print t ut t expos : 


terest from the be 
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novel” order, The scene is laid partly in Ne 





York and partly at sea, the hero being a youn t t Int s 
ragpicker, who, by some very remarkal st ind t s , . 
incidences, Comes into the possess nof a lar tf - 
fortune. There is some pieturesueness t sutfer . . 
author's style, but.the book is carelessly writter ss 
and, though there is notl 
able i it, We mnt 1 Then it 9 
Bonnie Prince Charhe si c OW 
ford), by G. A, Henty, is not so mi the he t . ; $ 
of this story as voung Ronald Les ind s nt t t . . 
faithful friend and servant, the L sold e 
Maleom. They have numerous adventures ~ t 
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an exeliting and, We must say, Improbat st ~ t s ! 
racter, which always end happily Phe t S ts 
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«dition for the 
centre-table—tive larve 
inted 


De Vinne Pres 


ful as these are 
shelf, 
Octave pr 
thre 


not the and solid 


and beautifu rinted, by 


1 
ndered paper, 
It takes 


the 


on highly cale 
nn cloth. 
‘Misérables’ 


ind simyls und in olive-cre 


Its place bn side the issued by 


AUTTit house, Wi have need here to speak only 
of the illustrations, which are of French 
origin. We cannot vouch for the exact date 
of their production, but they are as much 
out of the mode of the present day as the story 


but Mr. Haggard’s 
This leaves them, how 


itself —we 
‘She’ 


Were golny tosay, 
comes to mind. 
ever, in harmony with the text, Romantic both, 
and both landmarks in the history 
We can 


for household and every-day delight 


of popular 
to better art 
-better de- 


literature, turn readily 


syn, better wood-engraving. There is a mass 
of fiction which is more to our taste than Du 
mas’s famous melodrama, All we can say is 
that they are here well mated, and that those 
who read English, and 
the 


known to us, 


not French, have in this 


edition comeliest embodiment of them 


The Life and Times of John Jay, Secretary of 
Foreign Atfairs under the 
and First Chief Justice of the United States. 
By William Whitelock, Dodd, Mead & Co 


Confederation, 


THE first impression on handling this book is of 
all 
finds on examination that this is 


excessive weight, out of proportion to its 


size; and one 
due to very heavy and costly paper—a fair re 
the 


those persons who cannot conceive 


turn for price, doubtless, in the eyes ot 
that 
margins too wide, engravings 
the like. In one of the most at 
the * Autocrat, Dr. Holmes 


* The teaspoon should be of white silver, 


paper 
can be too heavy, 
too costly, and 
tractive pages of 
Says: 
solid, but not brutally heavy, as people in the 
green stage of millionism will have them ”—and 
the rule holds with book paper. 

As with the raw material, so with the cookery. 
This * Life of 
the addition of chapters, and parts of chapters, 


Jay’ is made big and weighty by 
which are good enough as far as the thought 
and, if we use a little charity, the style goes, But 
they are pure padding, commonplace and need 
less, thought 


The author says: ‘‘It may be 


that the following work is of too historical a 
nature for a biography; but for a full under- 
led to the 


pendence of the colonies, and Jay’s consequent 


standing of the causes which inde 
participation in national affairs, it has proved 
necessary to go back and trace events prior to 


the Revolution.” And so we proceed to chapter 


after chapter, one, for instance, on ** Taxation,” 
Tea,” 
word to what any school pupil can get in a rea 
good United States history. 


who read 


and one on ** Which do not add a valuable 


sonably Really, 
life of 
know 


any person Wishes to the 


John Jay at all, might be supposed to 
something. The author appeals for a precedent 
to Marshall's ‘ Washington.” Is he 
that the that driest of 


discarded volumes of matter on 


not aware 
books 
the 
which had 


ld Hesiod's 


later editions of 
two whole 
general subject of colonial history, 
proved effectually the truth of dear « 
Line 

how half is more 


! who know not than al 


Pools 
There 


Sel ved sO 


that de 


with 


has been a great 


confounded 


rarely man 
little to be 


in this manner as John Jay. 


* his 
times ~ There was 
a peculiar personality about him, that deserves 
tracked, if possible, to its most secret 
life, the 
sources that were supplying all minds of the 


to be 


springs in as distinct from 


private 





lay. He had an inborn probity, a genius for 
rtue, which makes Madison and Adams, 
much 1 Franklin and Jefferson, appear 
lefective, and ranks him with Washington. 


The 


with 


Nation. 


Wilberforce, 


men who could not do wrong 


Males 
if they 


with with 


Greene, 


herbes 


tried—those good men, for whom, as St. Paul 
says. “one might even dare to die.” [It is now 
considered the duty of a biographer, in writing 
the lives of such men as Hamilton, or Erskine, 


1 


or Nelson, to suppress and even laud their vices 


Perhaps * men’s charitable speeches ” demand so 


much: let Jay's personal virtue, in which he ex 
ceeded such men as Epaminondas and Russell, 
detail, For, if a 


child should ask for the saint of our Revolution 


be set out in foreigner or 4 


not the hero, or the philosopher, or the ora 


the best 


rave his services to his country 


tor, or the financier, but man who 


what name 
would rise to our lips sooner than John Jay 
Chief Justice” 


He was ** by nature as by office. 


inferred from what has been said 
think Mr. Whitelock’s book is 
his subject. ‘> LT have no doubt he 
mv dear, said Mr. Micawber, * but 
found that he 
particular 


It will be 
that we do 


worthy of 


not 


means well, 
I have 


meaning in 


carries out his 


not vet 


any direction what 


ever.” He has not the penetration or the grasp 
of mind adequate for entering into Jay's cha 
His 
It is 
Jay's cha 
the famous * Treaty.” 
more talked about 


racter and setting it in its right position. 
own methods desert him at critical points. 
his object, for instance, to vindicate 
racter as the author of 
\s this document 
would 


is much 
have been an excellent 
Mr. 
Whitelock has so inserted two other state papers 


than known, it 


thing to print it in full in an appendix, 


means so 
But 


of Jay's, valuable, but not by any 

identified with Jay’s name as is the treaty. 

no treaty do we find in the appendix. 
There 


historical method, 


is another obvious flaw in the author's 
He appears to have read Eng 
lish history solely as a supplement to American 
history, and not for its own sake. This isa very 
fault 


such distinguished ones as Dr. Palfrey and Mr. 


common with American historians, even 
Bancroft. 
in England are, not merely in their pages but in 


Their elaborate chapters on events 


their minds, only episodes in the grand sequence 
of American events, like the battle of Preston 
Yet 


have been forced,by the amount of European his- 


Pans in ‘ Waverley.’ those men at least 
tory they have read, to acquire some independ- 
ent conception of it, however their intense na 
tionality acts to sink it to a place below its in- 
But what 


of a writer who again and again writes ‘** Town- 


trinsic importance. are we to think 


send” and * Lucerne” for ** Townshend” and 
* Luzerne ~ We are sure Mr. Whitelock 
would be disgusted with ‘* Ticonderago” or 


both 
yet he rivals such authors, 


** Massachussets ” very common in Eng 


lish historians 


To close with praise after censure, let us say 


that we regard the author's defence of the prin 
the 


opponents from 


Federalists against 


1800 till the 


ciples and temper of 
those of their 


sent time as exc 


pre 
llently done—a piece of manly, 


spirited, truthful writing: mach the best thing 


in the book 


Victorian Poets, By Edmund Clarence Stedman 


and 


chapter, to 


extended, by 


the fiftieth 


Revised a supplementary 
year of the period 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


under review Boston 


Co [S87 


Mr 
pointed 
merit asa hand-book of English poetry during 
the Viet 
demur mildly at its claim as ‘‘ an essay in philo- 


ON the first appearance of Stedman’s ‘ Vie 


torian Poets’ we gladly out its great 


rian period, while we felt called on to 
saphical criticism.” It now appears in a four 
teenth edition, with a supplementary chapter of 
some seventy pages, extending the range of ex- 
amination up to the end of the fiftieth year of 
t i In this Appendix the criti 


tine 


Queens reign, 


eale 


is necessarily smaller and the hand- 


lement 
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the main 


almost a 


book quality more marked than in 


work; indeed, one examines it with 


sensation of pity for the labor of evesight re- 
logue of microsco 


quired in making such a cata 


je authors. Some of them are on ascale so small 


been unable to ascertain 


thes 


recorder has 


wir birthdays, so that appear in the mar- 
gin, with melancholy 
But it is far better, 


be too comprehensive than the reverse: 


vagueness, as having been 
after all, to 


and the 


born in IS 


humblest of these bards may, at any moment, 
appear among us in person, ready and anxious to 
lecture Americans on any conceivable theme, 
in words of one syllable. Mr, Stedman, in his 
additional chapter, takes occasion to restate, 
with some modifications, his earlier judgment 
on certain leading poets: especially in the case 
the 


the immediate future, as was 


of Browning, whom he 
i leader-elect 7 er 


Tennyson of the time just 


how pronounces 
vone by, He is perhaps 
a little too sarcastic upon the Browning societies, 
which in this country have passed their period of 
effervescence and settled down upon simple and 
One of the por 
tions of Mr. Stedman's volume is the analytic 


creditable work. most valuable 


index, which is reconstructed and made to in 


clude both parts of the book—a work which is, 
after all, so carefully and thoroughly done that 
it will fill in every library a place that must 
otherwise have remained empty. 
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ney through the British Guiana Islands, Barbadoes, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Trinidad,and other of the Wind- 
ward Islands. He has written entirely from per- 
sonal observations, giving special attention to 
descriptions of the life, manners, and customs of 
the natives, the Hindoo coolies, and the negroes. 
hg book is richly and most profusely illustrated 

by the artist, M. J. Burns,who visited for this pur- 
pose the loc alities described. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NCONOGRAPHY;; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 
by the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by FE. J. Millington, and com- | 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes, 2 vols., with numerous Iilustra- | 
tions. 

TALFOURDS LETTERS OF CHARLES | 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITTS SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Con 
tempe ‘y Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C 

i SELECTION. 

ANTONINUS THE TI +HTS OF M. ATRELIUS. 

BAX’S MANUAL ¢ PHE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

BOSWELL’'S LIFI FF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition 
ed tby Napi vols. 

‘ ANTES? DON IXOT 2 vols. Translated. 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

PAIRHOL OSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon.) 2 vols 

HUG VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 3 vols. 

PEPYS'’S DIAR\ ${ vols 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 
iITER'S FLOWEI RUIT ND THORN PIECES. 

SPINOZA’S CHIE! IRKS. Translated. 2 vols. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 

rhised price. Catalogues of our requar stock 
r halon of ¢ hoice and Rare Books ready. 
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